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“EDITORIAL NOLES 


The survey of our membership con- 
ducted last spring by AEA’s Member- 
ship Department documented what we 
have long suspected—and that is that 
adult 
cational roles and interests between Gen- 


the assumed differences in edu- 


eral Members and Professional Members 


are to a certain extent illusory. For ex- 
ample, it has been assumed that Gen- 
eral Members are, by and large, part-time 
adult 
cation. Actually, 70% of them are either 
full-time adult 
adult education activities as part of a 


and volunteer workers in edu- 


educators or carry on 


full-time position. Eighty-five percent 


of Professional Members are similarly 
full-time. 


In line with our assumption that 
AEA must serve two types of members 
the full-time paid through Professional 


Membership and the volunteer and part- 


time paid through General Membership 
70% of the General Members are in 


the “wrong” membership category 


They “ought” to be Professional Mem- 


bers. 


Since this journal is the major ad- 
ditional service to Mem- 
bers, we might persuade many of the 


Professional 


70% to move over into the “right” 


their cur- 
rent memberships expire by making this 


membership category when 


journal more significant and more es- 


sential for all full-time adult educators. 


While this problem is under study 
by our Membership and Publications 
Committees, it occurred to us that we 


might share with our readers the criteria 
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how far may a university go 


in an action program ? 


° 


Richard N. Baisden 
Principal Extension Representative, Institute of Industrial Relations, 
University of California, Los Angeles 


The ability of universities to be of 
service to the adult community has 
increased considerably with their con- 
tinued expansion and specialization. 
Each university department, school, 
or college has a special constituency 
of adults to which it can and should 
render service: the medical school to 
the doctors, the college of agriculture 
to the farmers, the department of 
engineering to the engineers, and so 
on. The appropriateness of this func- 
tion is unchallenged. 

This does not mean, however, that 
universities are now satisfying the 
most vital educational needs of adult 
groups. The university’s willingness to 
sponsor an adult education program, 
as well as the form the program will 
take, often depends upon a number 
of factors: the group requesting assis- 
tance, the type of assistance sought, 
and the subject matter to be empha- 
sized. 

When the community group re- 


questing help has a direct relationship 
to a particular university academic de- 
partment, it will usually receive a 


more cordial reception than a group 
which does not have this connection. 
Thus, a research or educational pro- 
gram for businessmen is more. likely 
to be developed than one for organ- 
ized labor, a group which does not 
usually have an academic parallel to 
the school of business administration. 

Traditional programs emphasizing 
noncontroversial subjects will nor- 
mally find more immediate acceptance 
than experimental and controversial 
ones. ‘Thus, a classroom course will 
usually find greater favor within the 
university than an 
project. The same is true of a program 
on insect infestation compared with 
one dealing with civil liberties in- 
fringement. Universities have normally 
avoided controversial groups, contro- 


action-research 


versial educational methods, and con- 
troversial subject matters. This is true 
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in spite of the fact that these types 
of programs are often badly needed 
and can make a great contribution to 
the community. 

The university project discussed be- 
low may be rated as controversial on 
all three counts: it was developed in 
cooperation with organized labor, it 
was action-oriented, and it emphasized 
the subject of health insurance. Ex- 
perience with this project may be of 
interest to adult educators who are 
concerned with the problem of how 
far it is appropriate for a university to 
go in responding to the educational 
needs of community groups. 


origin of the program 


The Institute of Industrial Relations 
of the University of California, Los 
Angeles, like a number of similar in- 
stitutes at other major universities, 
was established to work with labor 
and management groups. For a num- 
ber of years it has sponsored classroom 
courses, lectures, and conferences, and 
has carried on an extensive research 
program in industrial relations. 

In 1952, along with seven other 
universities, UCLA received a two- 
year grant from the Inter-University 
Labor Fducation Committee, itself a 
grantee of the Fund for Adult Fduca- 
tion, to develop an experimental pro- 
gram in cooperation with the local 
labor movement. Since unions were 
negotiating or had recently negotiated 
health and welfare plans involving 
large expenditures of money, they 
requested that the Institute sponsor 
a program which would assist organ- 
ized labor in evaluating and improv- 
ing these health insurance plans. 


It would have been difficult to find 


a subject more endowed with vested 
interests than health insurance. Em- 
ployers could easily interpret discus- 
sion of health needs as being designed 
to encourage unions to negotiate for 
larger sums of money for health and 
welfare purposes. Insuring organiza- 
tions under-writing existing plans 
could be disturbed if the limitations 
and weaknesses of their plans were 
considered. Professional groups such 
as doctors and hospital administrators 
could be alarmed by any evaluation of 
medical costs, abuses of health plans, 
and nontraditional methods of organ- 
izing and paying for medical care. 
These were precisely the kinds of 
problems with which the labor union 
representatives wanted help. 
Furthermore, the I[nstitute’s labor 
advisory committee made it clear that 
it did not wish a traditional type of 
educational program in which the uni- 
versity staff would merely hold classes 
or issue research reports. The labor 
representatives wanted the university 
not only to provide information but 
also to assist in translating educational 
findings into action-oriented recom- 
mendations and projects. The univer- 
sity, on the other hand, felt that it was 
inappropriate for its staff to recom- 
mend specific methods of dealing with 
health insurance problems. The uni- 
versity’s role should be limited to pro- 
viding alternative 
courses of action so that the labor 
representatives could make informed 
decisions on these complex issues. 


information on 


As a compromise, a Health Plan 
Consultants Committee was formed, 
composed of over 200 representatives 
of the major AFL and CIO unions in 
the Los Angeles area with an interest 


labor health education program 


in health insurance. This committee 
elected its own officers so that it could 
determine policy independently of the 
university. It undertook the initial 
responsibility of diagnosing labor's 
problems in the health field. Then, 
when it wished, it requested the uni- 
versity staff to do research and to 
arrange meetings, lectures, and con- 
ferences dealing with these problems. 
The committee was action-oriented, 
since the same group which sought 
educational assistance from the uni- 
versity was in a position to make and 
act on recommendations either on its 
own or through its constituent unions, 


consultant role of university 


As a result, the university was in 
the position of serving as a consultant 
without having to make policy de- 
cisions. This arrangement resulted in 
the participants feeling that it was 
their project, rather than one imposed 
on them by the university. All re- 
search and educational activities were 
geared to a meaningful program with 
immediate action possibilities. 


The university staff arranged 11 
meetings of the Health Plan Consult- 
ants Committee. Some of the top 
health insurance experts in the nation 
addressed these meetings. Ideas pre- 
sented by the speakers were assigned 
to subcommittees on preventive medi- 
cine, medical costs, hospital costs, den- 
tal care, legislation, and health plan 
administration, which explored their 
respective problems and made a num- 
ber of action proposals to the whole 
committee or its executive board. The 
university staffed each of these sub- 
committees and prepared research re- 
ports for them. The range of these 


research projects is suggested by the 

following titles: 

Analysis of Activities, Major Volun- 
tary Health Agencies in Los An- 
geles County 

Multiphasic Screening 

Report on a Pilot Multiphasic Screen- 
ing Survey 

Health Plans and the Law 

Catastrophe Health Insurance 

Major Types of Health and Welfare 
Plans 

Principles of Health Organization 

Prepayment for Comprehensive Medi- 
cal Services 

Survey of Surgical Charges 

Survey of Sixty Health and Welfare 
Plans 

Four Experiments with Prepaid Den- 
tal Care 

Consumer-Sponsored Health Plans 

Health Insurance Coverage for Re- 
tired Workers 


When the assistance of other com- 
munity groups interested in health 
problems was needed, the university 
staff arranged meetings between 
Health Plan Consultants Committee 
members and representatives of the 
county and state medical associations; 
the hospital council; the osteopathic 
and dental associations; the heart, 
tuberculosis, cancer, and diabetes as- 
sociations, and the state, county, and 
city health departments. Some of these 
groups had deep-rooted suspicions of 
organized labor, and in many cases 
had never previously met with labor 
representatives. It is probable that the 
university’s service as an intermediary 
was of great value in bridging the 
gap between labor and these groups. 

Culminating the whole program was 
a series of five regional two-day con- 
ferences on health and welfare plans, 
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organized by the university staff in 
various parts of the state. Although 
these conferences were sponsored by 
the appropriate official labor bodies in 
each region, the active participation 
was sought and obtained of all com- 
munity organizations interested in 
health: the local medical and osteo- 
pathic associations, the hospital coun- 
cils, the insurance organizations, em- 
ployers, the public and voluntary 
health agencies. These conferences 
were organized in such a way as to 
permit a maximum amount of in- 
formal discussion of how these groups 
could join in an effort to reduce or 
resolve health insurance problems. 
Again, the university staff was largely 
responsible for obtaining the partici- 
pation of nonlabor groups. The total 
attendance at these five conferences 
exceeded 1,100. 

Since these regional conferences had 
just begun when the grant from the 
Inter-University Labor Education 
Committee expired, the university was 
fortunate in obtaining an additional 
one-year subsidy from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. The real test of labor 
acceptance came in July 1955 when, 
with the expiration of the Rocke- 
feller grant, the unions themselves 
decided to continue the program 
through their own contributions, 


educational impact 


The educational impact of the pro- 
gram on the labor participants may be 
suggested by two statements. John B. 
Grant, then Associate Director of the 
Division of Medicine and Public 
Health of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
after observing the program in action, 
stated publicly that “the Health Plan 
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Consultants Committee is more medi- 
cally conscious than any other con- 
sumer group in the country.” Ted 
Ellsworth, Chairman of the HPCC 
and Administrator of the Motion Pic- 
ture Industry Health and Welfare 
Fund, evaluated the effect of the pro- 
gram in the following terms: 


In the two years since the Health Plan 
Consultants Committee was organized 
we have seen an immense change in the 
thinking of union people. Two years 
ago we thought in terms of insurance; 
now we are thinking in terms of health. 
Furthermore, labor now recognizes that 
health problems are community-wide 
and that they can be most effectively 
met through broad community action. 
Although labor has organized the Health 
Plan Consultants Committee, and_ this 
group has taken many steps in the di- 
rection of obtaining better medical care 
for working people, we realize that the 
cooperation of the interested community 
groups is vital. 

The program also had considerable 
impact on community groups. The 
President of the Los Angeles County 
Medical Association wrote in the 
Bulletin of that organization that 
when its officers 

. began talking to the labor leaders 
there was a large area of misunderstand- 
ing. The labor leaders distrusted the 
doctors and the doctors distrusted the 
labor leaders, but as time has gone by 

... we find that, at least in Southern 
California, they are men of high in- 
tegrity and intelligence who are sin- 
cerely trying to help their members re- 
ceive the very best medical care pos- 
sible. We also find that the areas of dis- 
sension and misunderstanding have les- 
sened remarkably. 

The President of the California 
Osteopathic Association wrote in that 
group’s publication: 

The interest engendered from the meet- 
ing of the Health Plan Consultants Com- 


° 
° 
° 


mittee spread to other groups vitally 
concerned in health insurance problems. 
To take care of the many requests of 
the groups outside labor circles who 
wanted an opportunity to participate in 
the meetings, UCLA devised a series of 
conferences .... The voluntary par- 
ticipation and mutual cooperation of all 
parties in these conferences is a good 
omen for the future of American medi- 
cal practice. 


action results 


In addition to its educational im- 
pact, the program stimulated much 
worthwhile action. The Health Plan 
Consultants Committee obtained the 
cooperation of the County Medical 
Association and 10 voluntary and 
public health agencies in supplying 
the facilities and personnel for two 
experimental programs for the early 
detection of disease (multiphasic 
screening), each of which involved 
over 1,000 industrial workers. 

In response to complaints that doc- 
tors were overcharging for services 
rendered to health insurance plan 
members, the County Medical Associ- 
ation established a committee to re- 
view alleged abuses by doctors and 
yardstick 


a committee to develop a 
of fees” by which health plan admin- 
istrators could evaluate the worth of 
professional services. Officers of the 
letters and articles in 
the organization’s Bulletin, 
member doctors not to abuse the 
plans. The Health Plan Consultants 
Committee also compiled a list of 
several hundred doctors who agreed 
not to charge health plan members 


Association, in 
urged 


cash indemnity pro- 


more than the 
vided by their insurance. 
with hospital administrators likewise 


Meetings 
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achieved substantial results in the di- 
rection of more reasonable charges to 
health plan members, Two regional 
committees were formed following 
the conferences to follow up on spe- 
cific projects. Many other action re- 
sults were obtained, the above are 
cited as examples only. 


criticisms of the program 


Despite these achievements, there 
were expressions of dissatisfaction 
with the program both from within 
and without the university. Labor. 
participants felt that it would have 
been desirable if several other depart- 
ments of the university in addition to 
the Institute of Industrial Relations 
could have been induced to cooperate 
in the project. They felt, for example, 
that the Schools of Medicine and 
Public Health had resources which, if 
brought to bear on the problems dis- 
cussed, would have increased the 
value of several aspects of the pro- 
gram. These schools did not partici- 
pate actively for a number of reasons, 
one of which may have been the con- 
troversial nature of the undertaking. 
This meant that much advice on tech- 
nical health problems had to be ob- 
tained from sources outside the uni- 
versity. 

There were dissident elements 
within cooperating community non- 
labor organizations who were out- 
spoken in their dislike for the pro- 
gram. Some opposed the very idea 
that labor unions should become more 
interested and better educated in the 
field of health, apparently feeling that 
this would in some way disturb the 
status quo. They were probably. cor- 
rect in this assumption. Consumers of 
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medical services are largely unorgan- 
ized and unprotected, Organized labor 
in its dual capacity of spokesman for 
the worker and purchaser of health in- 
surance is in a strong position to fill 
the vacuum as an effective consumer 
representative. In addition, in several 
communities, unions, dissatisfied with 

health arrange- 
have established their own 
medical centers where doctors are 
employed on a salaried basis, Such a 
trend is regarded as a threat by both 
organized medicine and insurance 
companies. Any educational program 
describing the union-sponsored medi- 
cal centers as one alternative is re- 
garded with suspicion by some mem- 
bers of these groups. The same is true 
of any program which discusses legis- 


existing insurance 


ments, 


lative proposals for meeting health 
needs. The Labor Health Program in- 
cluded research and discussion of both 
of these alternatives. 


Some critics of the program, while 
not objecting to labor education as 
such, did not agree that it was ap- 
propriate for the university to play 
the role of consultant to a labor group. 
Although the University staff re- 
stricted itself to providing technical 
information on health insurance prob- 
lems generally and never became in- 
volv ed in or gave advice about labor- 
management negotiations, some man- 


agement spokesmen expressed concern 


at what appeared to be a case of uni- 
versity staff persons working closely 
with labor on issues which might 
later have implications for collective 
bargaining. Since the research projects 
were undertaken at the request of the 
Health Plan Consultants Committee, 

they were directed at problems as seen 


by labor unions. Thus, the objectivity 


of the research was sometimes ques- 
tioned. Three influential doctors cir- 
culated a highly critical and distorted 
memorandum on the program to offi- 
cials of the university and of the state 
and county medical associations. This 
document asserted that: 

In the past two or three years the In- 
stitute of Industrial Relations at UCLA 
has printed and distributed to the labor 
groups through the medium of this 
Health Plan Consultants Committee, a 
startling amount of material directed 
against the medical profession. This 
propaganda consists of many outdated 
and outmoded socialistic health and 
medical theories, as well as a calculated 
misrepresentation of fact... . 

.. It seems that the university has 
strayed from its role of teacher and 
has assumed the role of a socialistic po- 
litical agent. 

It may be safely assumed that com- 
ments of this type were a source of 
concern to high university administra- 
tors. The fact that labor groups were 
vocal in their defense of the program 
probably helped to balance the ad- 
verse reactions. 


difficulties of a 
multi-group program 


The risks involved in stressing a 
controversial subject can probably be 
gre atly reduced if a university directs 
its educational program at a wide, 
representative public rather than at a 
specific interest group. If, in the case 
of this particular project, the Health 
Plan Consultants Committee had been 
broadly representative of all 
munity groups—organized medicine, 
the insurance industry, hospital ad- 
ministrators, and employ ers, as well as 
organized labor—any suspicion on the 
part of these groups might have been 


com- 
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avoided. However, the price of such 
broad support might have been a 
meaningless or watered-down pro- 
gram. 

Our experiences indicate that the 
research and educational interests of 
consumers of medical services differ 
from those of the professionals who 
provide those services. Although man- 
agement and union groups might have 
agreed on the importance of objective 
research on medical costs and non- 
traditional methods of paying for 
medical care, it is doubtful that doc- 
tors and hospital and insurance repre- 
sentatives would have concurred. 


advantages of working with a 
special interest group 


The fact that’ the program was 


aimed directly at the needs of organ- 
ized labor meant that the research re- 
ports and the ideas presented by 
speakers were more likely to be fol- 
lowed by action. The fact that the 
policies of the program were deter- 
mined by a homogeneous group re- 
sulted in closer identification with the 
program—an important factor in ob- 
taining high participation and in insur- 
ing that the activities would continue 
beyond the expiration of university 
sponsorship. The fact that a single 
interest group was involved meant 
that a broader range of activities could 
be undertaken without the danger of 
vetoes when one or another group felt 
that one of its pet oxen might be 


gored. 


The Labor Health Education Pro- 

gram is on the periphery of what has 
traditionally been considered an ap- 
propriate role for a university in 
working with community groups. In 
his book, Universities and Unions in 
Workers’ Education (Harper & Bros., 
1955), Jack Barbash discussed this 
point: 
The Health Plan Consultants Committee 
is the instrument of an economic in- 
terest group, but it seems that the uni- 
versity’s role in initiating later 
servicing the group is eminently ap- 
propriate for a public educational in- 
stitution. The university was under- 
taking to help a responsible movement 
to think and act intelligently toward 
the solution of an important problem ir- 
respective of what form the solution 
would take. 

It is doubtful if the university 
would have been willing to sponsor 
the program had not financial sub- 
sidies been available from foundations. 
Some universities would possibly have 
been unwilling to undertake such a 
program even with outside financing. 
There are substantial risks in experi- 
menting in controversial areas. A 
wrong step at the wrong time can 
have rather disastrous results. Even 
the most careful management can 
probably not avoid some criticism. 

The fact remains that there are 
important educational needs which, if 
they are to be met, will require adult 
educators to tread on thin ice. The 
achievements of the Labor Health 
Educational Program suggest to those 
who participate in it that the results 
justified the risks, 
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no fool's errand 
—the Foreign Leader Program of the Department of State— 


James A. Donovan, Jr. 
International Educational Exchange Service 


To be honest about it, | was brows- 
ing for some apt quotation on the 
subject of travel or education, or 
preferably both, when I came upon 
an essay by A. Alcott, writ- 
ten in 1877, entitled “Traveling”. At 
the end of it, he says “the quick wit 
and eye are his (the 
traveler’s) best gift, with the skill for 
setting in apt phrase what interests 


Bronson 


observing 


him on his way. Traveling is no fool’s 
errand to him who carries his eyes and 


With this 
although it was written 


itinerary along with him.” 
statement, 
many years ago, I am sure the visitors 
who come to this country under the 
Foreign Leader Program of the De- 
partment of State through the author- 
ity of Public Law 402, 80th C Jongress, 
the Smith-Mundt Act, 
heartily But what struck me 
first on reading it was the literal pic- 
ture of our foreign visitors carrying 
a printed itinerary, made out for them 
by one of the contract agencies which 


would most 


agi ee. 


arranges their programs for the De- 
partment. 
1 am sure there must be thousands 


of Americans who have seen these 
itineraries in the hands of foreign visi- 
tors, later to recognize another visitor 
carrying a similar itinerary as he made 
his w ay from office to office in Wash- 
ington, or from one appointment to 
other city. Only a 
a friend of mine 
said, “I spotted a group of your 
grantees at the U. N. Building in New 


York last week because I recognized 


another in some 


month or two ago, 


the format of the itineraries two of 
them were carrying as they asked for 
instructions as to where they might 
find the office of their country’s dele- 
gate to the U. N.” 

Doubtless, hundreds of Americans, 
having met one of these foreign guests 
at the home of a friend or encounter- 
ing one, perhaps, before a meeting of 
the local World Affairs Council, have 
asked themselves the questions, who 
are they, how do they get here, who 
pays for their visits, what do they do 
while here, who arranges their pro- 
grams in the United States, and more 
importantly, what are the effects of 
these trips? 

The purpose of this article is to 
answer these questions, and to show 
that these visits here are, indeed, “no 
fool’s errand”. 


who are they? 


In a sense all of the participants 


in the Department’s educational ex- 
change program are leaders or poten- 
tial leaders. or go 
abroad for a year to study or ‘teach 


Some come here 
or do research or acquaint specialized 
practical experience, But the promi- 
nent foreign visitors whom the De- 
partment specifically labels “leaders* 
and here for relatively 
short periods, largely because they are 
so important and so busy at home that 


who come 


they cannot come for longer periods, 
are ‘exactly what one would expect by 
the term. They are the 
of states, the rectors of universities, 


governors 
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the editors of outstanding newspapers, 
the mayors of cities, the members of 
national and state legislatures or city 
or county legislative bodies, the lead- 
ing lights in the creative arts, writing, 
music, drama, and so forth. In short, 
they are the sort of people anyone 
would select if he were looking about 
the United States for the leaders in a 
given community, that is, the people 
who ostensibly and really run the 
community, or if he were looking for 
national leaders and persons of genu- 
ine influence whose words will always 
not only be heard, but heeded. 


As examples of individuals who 
have actually come here under the 
Department's Foreign Leader Program 
in the last few months, and to illus- 
trate not only .the definition of a 
leader, but also the specific type of 
persons awarded grants, the following 
may be cited: the Director of the 
Institute of Social and Economic Re- 
search, University College of the West 
Indies, Jamaica, British West Indies; 
the Chief of the Television Depart- 
ment of Radio Frankfurt, Germany, 
the Director of the Conservative Polit- 
ical Center, London; the County 
Manager of Landkreis Duderstadt of 
Lower Saxony, Germany, the Deputy 
Editor of the Egyptian daily, Al 
Akhbar, and editor-in-chief of Al 
Guidid, a weekly; four members of 
the National Legislature of Thailand; 
Director of Commercial Affairs, Min- 
ister of Supply, Egypt; Principal, City 
College, Hyderabad, Pakistan, five 
members of the National Assembly of 
Korea; eleven members of the parlia- 
ments of the NATO countries; Pro- 


fessor of Roman Law and the philoso- 
phy of law at the University 
Tarija, 


“Juan 


Misael Saracho” Bolivi ia; the 


Mayor of Meshed, Iran; the Minister 
of Public Instruction from Italy; a 
radiologist at Rangoon General Hos- 
pital, Burma; a professor of chemistry 
and nutrition physiology in the Col- 
lege for the Training of Teachers in 
Home Economics, Helsinki, Finland; 
President of the Uraguayan Cancer 
Control Society, Montevideo; General 
Secretary, National Union of Rail- 
waymen, London; a Member of Par- 
liament from England, Director-Gen- 
eral of the Ministry of Interior, Iraq; 
Vice-President of the Norwegian Gar- 
ment Workers Union; Professor of 
Theoretical Physics at the University 
of Meinz, Germany; and Dean of the 
Faculty of Literature at Hiroshima, 
Japan. Finally, the Assistant District 
Officer, North Nianza, and member 
of the Kenya Legislative Council, 
Nairobi, Kenya. 


who pays the bill? 

The question of who pays for these 
visits to the United States comes 
closest to home because it is answered, 
as it so frequently is, quite simply— 
the taxpayers. In its annual appropri- 
ations request to the Congress, the 
Department of State includes each 
year a request for funds to cover the 
expenses involved in its International 
Educational Exchange Program. Over 
the past several years, this has 
amounted to approximately twenty 
million dollars per year. The appro- 
priation includes funds for grants to 
professors, teachers, students, research 
scholars, and certain specialists, as well 
as for leaders, and for administrative 
expenses and salaries of the persons 
who operate the program in the De- 
partment of State and overseas. , 

The leaders receive international 
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transportation from their home to 
Washington and return, a modest per 
diem during the period they are on 
the grant, usually 90 days, and, finally, 
sufficient transportation within the 
United States to give them one good 
swing around the country, if they 
want this. The modest per diem men- 
tioned above is just that, and it is 
extremely difficult for some of the 
leaders who come here from countries 
where it is illegal for them to take out 
more than a nominal amount of Amer- 


ican dollars to get along while in the 
United States. So, every time one of 
these visitors is provided 


lunch or 
supper or spends a week-end in an 
American home, he can stretch a little 
further the relatively small amount 
provided him by the United States 
Government. In other words, the 
more home hospitality, the better, 
although economy for the visitor is 
perhaps the least valid reason for 


affording him this. 


who selects them? 


Selection for the leaders nominated 
by our Foreign Service Posts abroad 
rests with the 
tional Exchange Service, Department 
of State. Before the annual appropri- 
ation is received from the Congress, 
and basing its judgment largely on 
the requests from the Embassies and 
other Posts abroad, and moreover with 
the advice of the political desks and 
the regional Public Affairs Officers 
within the Department, the Inter- 
national Educational Exchange Service 
will have made careful plans as to how 
grants will be allocated country by 
This information, with neces- 


International 


country. 
sary adjustments, i is forwarded to each 


Foreign Service Post after the appro- 
priation is made. 

Careful thought will already have 
been given, of course, by our Cultural 
Affairs Officers abroad, to the persons 
they would like to send to the United 
States on these grants. In most in- 
stances, there is an Embassy commit- 
tee, made up of the political officer, 
perhaps the Counselor of Embassy, the 
Cultural Affairs Officer, and a Con- 
sular Officer, which approves nomina- 
tions. Frequently, considering the im- 
portance of the person to be selected, 
the Ambassador himself takes a lively 
interest in the nominations. Names 
are then sent in to the Department of 
State, all of them due by April 15 
of each year, including, of course, 
the necessary biographic information, 
statements as to what the persons 
would like to do while here, what he 
conceives to be the purpose of his 
visit, and what the Cultural Affairs 
Officer at our Embassy feels he should 
get out of his trip to the United States. 

Once the individual is selected, he 
is free to come to the United States 
at any time he desires, up to within 
nine months after the end of the fiscal 
year in which he was chosen. This is 
entirely in keeping with the philos- 
ophy of the leader program, that these 
prominent persons abroad be invited 
to come to this country at their con- 
venience to follow their own interest. 

The official purpose of these visits, 
as stated in the document which 
awards the foreign leader his grant, 
“for consultation with colleagues, in 
the United States”. This is broad- 
gauged adult education, indeed! So 
another question immediately follows: 
how does the Department see to it that 
these persons do what they wish, get 
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a full and fair picture of the contem- 
porary American scene and engage in 
a genuinely educational program of 
observation and consultation with col- 
leagues, all within the space of one to 
three months? 


what do they do here? 


A typical visitor from, say, Western 
Europe; will arrive in New York ona 
Friday afternoon. He may either be 
met at the air-port by a representative 
of the State Department’s Reception 
Center in New York, or there will 
be a message there telling him how to 
find his way from the air-port to the 
hotel where reservations have been 
made. He will then perhaps remain in 
New York for the weekend with 
friends or possibly be put up by his 
own Consulate-General. On Monday 
morning, he will proceed to Washing- 
ton. During his first week in Washing- 
ton, after initial interviews with the 
proper area officer of the Leaders 
Division of the International Educa- 
tional Exchange Service of the De- 
partment of State, he will be intro- 
duced to his program officer at the 
programming agency, and will be in- 
formed of the week’s orientation pro- 
gram which awaits him at the Wash- 
ington International Center. 

The Department has a contract with 
the American Council on Fducation to 
provide orientation for all foreign 
visitors coming here under the Leader 
Program. This consists of lectures on 
American geography, talks by profes- 
sors of nearby universities on eco- 
nomics, history, government, politics, 
religion, civil rights, and minority 
groups, as well as practical informa- 
tion on getting about in this, to them, 


strange, big, and somewhat over- 
whelming country. In addition, ar- 
rangements are made for the usual 
sight-seeing which everyone first in 
Washington wants to do, and for get- 
togethers in the evening. 

After this week of orientation, our 
typical foreign leader is now ready to 
arrange his trip in the United States, 
having, of course, brought with him 
many notions as to the things he wants 
to see, some of the persons he would 
like to talk to, both those of profes- 
sional interest and possibly other well- 
known public figures, and finally, 
those scenic wonders which he in- 
tends to look at, such as Niagara Falls 
and the Grand Canyon. 


who arranges their programs? 


For arranging our leaders’ programs 
in the United States, the Department 
of State has contracts with two pri- 
vate organizations and one govern- 
ment agency. One of these is the 
American Council on Education, 
which arranges programs for all 
leaders in the fields of education, cul- 
tural affairs, library science, museol- 
ogy, educational radio and television, 
and journalists who wish to specialize 
in these fields, as well as for persons 
in the fields of social welfare, youth 
activities, and community affairs. 

The Governmental Affairs Institute, 
an affiliate of the American Political 
Science Association, arranges pro- 
grams for all those leaders in the fields 
of local, state, and federal government, 
political science, members of parlia- 
ments, government officials, and jour- 
nalists who wish to observe the Amer- 
ican political scene. 

Finally, the Office of International 
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Labor Affairs of the U. S. Department 
of Labor arranges programs for those 
leaders primarily interested in trade 
unions, labor and industrial manage- 
ment, industrial safety, and other 
matters in which the Labor Depart- 
ment is obviously the most competent 
organization in Washington. 

A typical itinerary for an educator 
might show him coming first to 
Washington for his week’s orientation, 
and then probably spending another 
weck there, during which time he will 
have several conferences with govern- 
ment officials in his field. He might 
also visit the universities in the city 
or nearby, possibly taking a side trip 

Charlottesville for the University 
of Virginia or to Baltimore for Johns 
Hopkins. Meanwhile, the programing 
agency will have been busy getting 
his transportation schedule arranged, 


buying his rail, air, and bus tickets, 
and beginning to write letters or send 


telegrams ahead, so that he will be 
well received wherever he goes. 

He might then proceed to New 
York for four days, where he con- 
tinues consultation with his colleagues 
in universities and the public school 
systems as w ell as engaging in some 
of the more cultural pursuits available 
only in New York, such as visiting the 
Broadway theatre, the Museum of 
Natural History, the Metropolitan 
Museum, and the Museum of Modern 
Art, all of which are almost always 
“musts” for our visitor to New York. 
His contacts will all have been worked 
out in advance by the programing 
agency in W ashington, in this case, 
the American Council on Education, 
and the New York Reception Center 
of the Department of State. 

He might then proceed to Boston 


via New Haven, and while there, in 
addition to visiting Harvard and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
would probably get also a touch of 
American history at Lexington and 
Concord. His joint sponsor in Boston 
might well be Harvard University for 
his professional interests, and the 
United Council on World Affairs for 
sightseeing and hospitality. 

Then on, let us say, to Burlington, 
Vermont, for a look at a smaller state 
university and the public school sys- 
tem of a smaller city; then a one- day 
stay in Buffalo, in order to view 
Niagara Falls, and thence to Chicago 
for a week’s look at the secondary 
schools in the area. Perhaps from Chi- 
cago he will take a side trip to one of 
the smaller communities in I]linois to 
get a view of a midwestern farm, and 
then proceed to Denver. Again in 
Denver he might spend a weekend 
with an American farm family in rural 
Colorado and possibly a weekend with 
a family in one of the smaller cities in 
that state. In both Chicago and Den- 
ver, his local appointments will have 
und made by the regional office of 
the Institute of International Educa- 
tion and will have incorporated the 
suggestions of the American Council 
on Education in Washington, both as 
to the individuals he should see, and 
as to his outside interests. 


In San Francisco, he would, of 
course, do the usual sightseeing: 
China-Town, Muir Woods, the Pre- 
sidio, and many of the other striking 
and beautiful spots in that lov ely city, 
arrangements for all this having been 
made by the Department’s Reception 
Center in San Francisco. While there, 
he might also visit colleagues at the 
University of California at Berkeley. 
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The daylight trip to Los Angeles 
on a vista-dome train is one of the 
great scenic beauties of the United 
States, according to many of our visi- 
tors, and after, perhaps, a view of 
Los Angeles and its schools and col- 
leges, and production of educational 
films in Hollywood, our typical visitor 
might proceed to Arizona for a look 
at the Grand Canyon. Taos, near 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, is anothet 
natural stop, and finally he returns to 
Washington via New Orleans and 
Knoxville, since the fame of TVA is 
world-wide, and many, many of our 
visitors insist upon going there. 

If you feel rushed after reading 
these paragraphs, please remember that 
the foreign visitor has three months 
here, not just four paragraphs. More- 
over, as D. W. Brogan, writing in the 
Saturday Review of April 17, 1954, 
in an article called “Thirty Day 
Wonders” says of the traveler to the 
United States: “the first thing he must 
be told is that even in the mere 
month alloted to him, he must cover 
all the great regions. He must not be 
put off by. specious arguments that 
he would do better to concentrate on 
a region, a state, or a city. He must 
come back with a living sense of the 
size of America”. Time and again, one 
hears the same comment from a visitor 
who admits that he is tired from even 
a three-month tour of the United 
States, but who says in the same 
breath that what he knew from having 
looked at a map, he now feels, viz. 
that America is a continent. 

So the travel in itself is educational, 
and the hundreds of conversations 


each of our visitors has with ordinary 
Americans — bus-drivers, taxi-drivers, 
grocery store clerks, housewives, Pull- 


man car porters; coupled with lengthy 
consultations with colleagues (one 
Japanese writer recently reported 
visits to 72 institutions ranging all the 
way from kindergartens to juvenile 
detention homes) produce the desired 
result. 

The Department brings here for 
special tours, certain groups of jour- 
nalists from the countries which are 
signatories of the North Atlantic 
Treaty, now about three groups a 
year, and also groups of journalists 
from Latin America. These persons 
travel almost solely by air with an 
interpreter-escort, remain here only 
one month, and have a program which 
is entirely arranged in advance, and 
which is quite strictly adhered to, but 
which, according to all reports, gives 
as broad a view as possible of the en- 
tire United States and a good view of 
certain regions and certain special 
fields of knowledge. One group of 
journalists, for instance, may be inter- 
ested particularly in labor, economic, 
and industrial matters, another may be 
a group of writers on cultural affairs— 
art, music, drama critics, and a third 
may be general reporters. In addition, 
so far as the special NATO leaders 
projects are concerned, the Depart- 
ment is now bringing to this country 
groups of parliamentarians, govern- 
ment officials, and other specialists for 
similar general study tours. 


Finally, the Department has had a 
series of “Community Action Teams”, 
brought here from Germany, which 
consists of several persons from one 
community, possibly a newspaper re- 
porter, a housewife active in civic 
affairs, a trade union leader, a city 
government official, and a minister of 
the gospel. These persons come to the 
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United States usually for 60 days, to 
settle for one month in each of two 
communities similar to the ones they 
live in in Germany. They spend a 
good deal of time with their counter- 
parts in each of these cities, attend 
meetings of civic, fraternal, educa- 
tional, and cultural organizations, and 
get, in short, a good look at what 
makes an American community func- 
tion. 


what are the results? 

What effect his experience in this 
country has on each leader after he 
returns home is the most complex 
question of all, but the one which 
deserves the most attention. In order 
to put oneself in the shoes of a De- 
partment officer, confronted with this 
question, one might ask oneself, what 
did I get of lasting value from my 


college education and what did I 
learn during my month in Europe last 


summer? One hardly knows where to 
begin, one needs to write a book to 
answer. 

And truth to tell, the Department 
has a more than five-foot shelf of 
books written by our short-term visi- 
tors after they have returned home. 
A fair sampling of these produces the 
following titles: 

Danish: America and Culture by Ha- 
kon Stangerup 

Japanese: Believing in What Is Right 
by Michio Sugimoto 

German: Americans at Home, edited 
by Kurt von  Gleichen 
(Compilation of articles by 
20 German writers who 
have visited the United 
States since the war.) 

Swedish: Across the U.S.A. by Her- 

man Stolpe 


Portuguese: Cousins of Uncle Sani by 
Arlindo Pasqualini (Brazil) 
English: My Dear America by Alan 
Dent (England) 
Irish: A Time Wandering by Francis 
P. MacManus 
Greek: Journey Through America by 
George Theotocas 
Italian: The Educational System of 
the United States by 
Franco Mai 
Men, Smiles, and Atoms by 
Umberti di Sant’ Orsola 
Persian: A Guide to Athletics by 
Kazam Kazemaini 
Come With Me to the 
United States by Ebbas 
Masourdi 
Dutch: The Hobby Club on Adven- 
ture in the United States 
by Leonard de Vries 
Democracy in Operation 
by P. C. W. M. Bogaers 
English: Observations of Vocational, 
Trade, and Industrial Edu- 
cation in the United States 
of America by Jose S. 
Roldan (Philippines) 
Teaching and Professional 
Training by Andre Con- 
quet 
An Audio-Visual Trip to 
America by H. A. Tirja 
German: Child Welfare Work in the 
United States by Dr. Al-, 
fred‘ Pokorn (Austria) 
America, Our Image? by 
Lucas Burckhardt (Switzer- 
land) 
English: In the Land of Dollars by 
Gabriel Hennes Filho 
(Brazil) 


French: 


Finnish: 


German: 


Limited space does not here permit 
any more than these brief examples, 
nor is there room to list the hundreds 
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of articles written about all aspects of 
American life in numerous magazines, 
newspapers, technical journals, educa- 
tional periodicals, and trade union 
papers which the Department receives 
in a steady stream. But, again, to 
nibble briefly at this feast, consider 
this. 

In a letter to the man who arranged 
his study tour, a radio official of the 
Union of South Africa writes: 


Since my return, I have given a number 
of broadcasts on my visit as well as an 
average of three public speeches per 
week. I am quite sure that the South 
African public now knows far more 
about the United States than ever be- 
fore! Quite frankly, | was amazed at 
the interest in the United States and 
in many instances, too, the complete 
ignorance about your policies and prob- 
lems. At the same time I found a most 
gratifying eargerness to understand the 
aims and objects of our mighty leader 
in world politics, more particularly dur- 
ing the past few weeks when the For- 
mosan situation looked rather threaten- 
ing... . All I can say now is that the 
investment of the State Department in 
enabling me to come to the United 
States has paid inestimable dividends in 
goodwill and understanding. I only wish 
to refer to one incident which touched 
me very deeply. Towards the middle 
of January I received a beautiful Christ- 
mas card from Dr. and Mrs. Dyer of 
Macon, Georgia, sending me their best 
wishes. I must add that Dr. Dyer is a 
Negro resident of Macon who was my 
guide and mentor in putting me in 
touch with leaders of Negro groups in 
the South. 


And this, from a letter to the De- 
partment by a Turkish lady, member 
of the Istanbul City Council: 

I would like to express my deep ap- 
preciation of the honour and privilege 
of being selected. Also, I would like to 
emphasize, now that I can do so through 
personal experience, the unique oppor- 


tunity your program affords to bring 
two peoples closer together. When all 
is said and done personal contact still 
remains the most potent instrument to 
bring about understanding and friend- 
ship between two countries. 

And this, a German labor leader, 
member of one of our Community 
Action Teams, at the end of a lengthy 
address to his fellow members of the 
Metal Workers Union: 

The world stands at a crossroads. But 
I am unafraid. During this entire trip— 
12,000 miles by train and almost 4,000 
miles by auto through this gigantic 
country, more than the average Ameri- 
can ever sees—I often heard talk about 
the atom, but always in connection with 
energy. | believe that this is a good sign. 

One could go on and on, citing at 
length what has not been touched on, 
the statements from so many Ameri- 
cans as to how educational and enrich- 
ing this program is for them. But 
space runs out. In closing, one cannot 
but think of Samuel Johnson’s words— 
“The use of travelling is to regulate 
imagination by reality, and instead of 
thinking how things may be, to see 
them as they are.” The time, energy, 
care, and thought expended on each 
of these foreign leaders are specifically 
directed toward this aim of seeing 
things as they are, and toward insur- 
ing that each study tour is “no fool's 
errand”. The Department knows our 
visitors return 
enriched, reporting the truth to their 
compatriots, and, certainly, this coun- 
try need never fear the truth. 


home informed and 


other programs 


e 
The Foreign Leader Program of the 


Department's International Educa- 
“tional Exchange Service, as described 
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above, is, of course, only one portion 
of the exchange of persons program 
which the Service operates. The pro- 
gram involves about 6,000 persons per 
year, both foreign and American. 
About 65% of these are foreigners 
coming to the United States and the 
others are Americans going abroad. 

The Service awards grants to ap- 
proximately 1,900 persons who come 
to the United States to study for one 
year, usually at the graduate level. 
The Institute of International Edu- 
cation, under contract with the De- 
partment, arranges placement at col- 
leges and universities for these 
grantees. The Institute also provides 
guidance in planning programs at 
these institutions and through other 
sources makes additional: scholarship 
benefits possible. Approximately 1,000 
Americans receive grants; for study 
abroad each year. 

In addition, the United States Office 
of Education of the Department of 
Health, Ediication, and Welfare ar- 
ranges for American and foreign 
teachers from elementary or secon- 
dary schools to exchange positions at 
the rate of about 200 per year. The 
Office of Education also plans pro- 
grams for an average of 250 foreign 
school administrators and elementary 
and secondary teachers. These pro- 
grams, conducted in universities and 
colleges and public and private school 
systems, provides for specialized study 
and observation of American teaching 
methods and school administration. 

The Conference Board of Associ- 


ated Research Councils arranges place- 
ment and programs for approximately 
500 persons who wish to engage in 
university teaching or post-doctoral 
research at American institutions of 
higher learning each year. Almost 500 
Americans go abroad for similar pur- 
poses. 

About 200 persons coming as spe- 
cialists to the United States each year 
usually have a six to eight month pro- 
gram scheduled which consists of a 
special study course at an American 
college or university, some practical 
experience in their fields, and then a 
brief study tour of the United States. 


Organizations such as the American 
Library Association, the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, the 
National Social Welfare Assembly, 
the National Recreation Association, 
the Cleveland Neighborhood Settle- 
ment Association, and the National 
Camping Association have arranged 
for placement and supervision of 
many of these grantees. More than 
100 Americans go abroad each year 
under the program for specialists. 


Finally, the International Coopera- 
tion Administration (formerly Foreign 
Operations Administration) brings to 
this country about 5,000 persons per 


years under its technical assistance 
program. These are mostly business 
leaders, engineers, dottors, agricul- 
tural experts, etc., who come to this 
country for specialized and practical 
training to help them advance the 
economic development of their coun- 
trices. 


*Table-Talk by A. Bronson Alcott. Robert Bros., Boston, 1877. 

*Officially, the “United States Information and Educational Exchange Act of 1948” 
enacted “to promote a better understanding of the United States in other countries, 
and to increase mutual understanding between the people of the United States 


and the people of other countries.” 


can ‘needs’ define educational goals ? 


Bernard J. James 
Director, Rhinelander Extension Center, University of Wisconsin 


In a recent paper on the subject 
of the adult educator’s role in focus- 
ing group goals, Harold Montross and 
I touched on the concept of “needs”.' 
We could not give the concept the 
consideration it requires. This paper 
is an effort to extend and deepen the 
discussion of this important concept 
in education. 


the semantics of "needs" 


If a study were to be made of terms 
which turn up most frequently in 
educational discussion, particularly 
with respect to the philosophy of 
community service which lies behind 
much adult education, undoubtedly 
the term “needs” would rank high. 
Judging from the way the term is 
used, it has at least three meanings. 

One of these is the somewhat tech- 
nical or academic usage of the term 
when it stands for a non-observable 
or inferred bio-psychological state 
rather similar to a “drive”. W. I. 
Thomas in sociology, for example, 
speaks of four basic “wishes” (secur- 
ity, new experience, response, recog- 
nition) in this sense of the term 
“needs”. The condition is considered 
to be a “tension state” of some kind 
which causes gratification-seeking be- 
havior. As used.in this fashion the 
term apparently means an innate, un- 
learned condition which is “natural” 
to all men. Thus we might speak of a 
“need for social recognition” and use 
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this construct to help explain why 
most persons seek the esteem of their 


associates, 


The concept of “needs” in this 
manner of speaking is, of course, sub- 
ject to much controversy since evi- 
dence for such a covert “tension state” 
may vary from person to person and 
society to society. Societies have 
various customs and values which 
determine how these “basic needs” are 
to be met. The important thing as far 
as education is concerned, however, 
is the fact that such “needs” do not 
themselves point to any particular 
form of satisfaction. The society in 
which the individual lives must add to 
the “need” a value which indicates its 
avenue of satisfaction. The “need for 
social recognition”, for example, does 
not, in this sense, “speak for itself”. 
In fact, there are societies in which 
the very existence of such a “need” 
would be denied by contrary values. 
What I am getting at is probably ob- 
vious. The mere existence of a “need” 


in the “tension state” sense in no way 


lessens the educator’s task of supply- 
ing the individual with values that 
direct his educational activity. We 
may generalize, in fact, and say that 
the more general the “needs” involved, 
the greater the résponsibilities and dif- 
ficulties of the educator in meeting 
these “needs”. Assuming that the edu- 
cator feels that “needs” of this sort 
“should be met” (a feeling that few 
people in our society would deny), 
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his job of goal delineation and selec- 
tion for the student is inescapable. 
This is almost a truism. It seems clear, 
however, that the vague, general, and 
debatable nature of such “needs” helps 
very little in the work-a-day admin- 
istrative and ethical decisions which 
the educator must make. 

Another meaning of the term 
“needs” is the ordinary, everyday 
meaning it has when we say that a 
certain club “needs” a speaker, or a 
certain student “needs” help in math- 
ematics. In this usage, the term means 
simply some observed “want.” The 
word “desire” is sometimes used in 
this way too, to stand for a conscious, 
articulated “need”. A “need” in this 
sense specifies its method of gratifica- 
tion. Unlike “need” in the “tension 
state”’ sense, it is specific and directive. 
Thus a student may say he “needs a 
course in accounting” and thereby 
point out a goal he wishes to arrive at. 
Thus the ordinary, casual use of the 
term “needs” can involve an educator 
in equivocation. Use of the term 
“want” helps avoid this. 

It is important to note that the value 
which goes with such a “want” is 
always an instrumental one; that is, 


there is always a more ultimate goal - 


standing behind the obvious goal to 
which the “want” points. The value 
of a course in wood-working lies in 
the fact that it is instrumental to 
achieving a goal beyond the wood- 
working itself. Such an ultimate goal 
is what gives the “want” its value. 
These ultimate goals, needless to say, 
are measured against the current sys- 
tem of social values. So we return 
again to the social order out of which 
educational goal definitions come. 

It seems rather obvious that most 


“wants” of the nature I have been 
discussing should be “met”. Thus a 
popular demand (that is, an articu- 
lated “need”) for industrial craft 
training clearly indicates the task of 
the educator. He should provide 
training in industrial crafts. Suppose, 
however, that the educator decides to 
build his schools and define his goals 
solely in terms of “wants”, to “play 
it safe” and avoid projecting his own 
values onto the community. The con- 
sequences of this effort can be easily 
anticipated. The educator becomes, as 
Blakely put it, “merely a waiter be- 
hind a cafeteria line”.* He puts the 
educational institution at the mercy of 
popular whim. The further the edu- 
cator moves from narrowly “prac- 
tical” training programs to “cultural”, 
“informative”, or community-wide ac- 
tivity, the greater becomes the prob- 
lem. Every “want”, of course, is not 
of equal merit. Moreover, the values 
which go along with a “want” are 
not intrinsic to it but added to it, as 
I have already said, by the instru- 
mental considerations invoived. A 
weighing of the merit of various 
“wants”, therefore, puts most of the 
responsibility for value decisions, for 
goal definitions (in education) right 
back on the educator. 

The third meaning which the term 
“needs” has in education we have 
already indicated in part. This is its 
value meaning. For example, a guid- 
ance expert may tell a student that he 
“needs” more mathematics to prepare 
for engineering. The student “ought” 
to have such training. The educator in 
this case is simply interpreting for the 
student the prevailing social values 
which give instrumental worth to pre- 
paring for engineering. This is not the 
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same thing as simply asking the stu- 
dent what he “wants”. The difference 
lies in the fact that the educator is 
delineating and defining the goals for 
the student rather than the other way 
around. 

Since the instrumental values of 
“wants” are decided by the values of 
the larger society, it is imperative that 
the educator accept his role as one 
of the chief spokesmen and interpre- 
ters (he is not the only one) of social 
values. He cannot, therefore, merely 
rely on the student’s professed inter- 
ests, his articulated “needs” or “wants”, 
to decide what the student “ought” to 
have. When he attempts to do this he 
involves himself in the dubious logic 
which would reverse the direction 
along which knowledge normally 
flows in a society—that is, from the 
informed to the uninformed or from 


the adult to the child or youth. The 
abuse of elective systems in some of 
our schools is the direct consequence 
of this erroneous interpretation of 
social learning. 


The thinking which has been re- 
sponsible for the wide appeal of the 
concept of “needs” as an educational 
direction finder can be traced to the 
early years of the century when edu- 
cation justifiably revolted against 
authoritarianism. It was during this 
period that Dewey made his contribu- 
tions. But it was during this period, 
too, that an odd theory of human 
socialization became popular. These 
theories are represented in favorite 
maxims such as “the child-centered 
school” and “the ‘needs’ of the child 
must be our guide.” They presume 
that the simple process of “growing 
up” or “maturation” gives rise to 
“needs” which in turn carry intrinsic 


goal defining values. Social values are 
supposed to spring spontaneously out 
of the child. Hence other popular 
maxims which eulogize the impor- 
tance of every child’s “experiences” or 
“uniqueness”. While recognizing the 
worth of individuality, and while, in 
fact, turning it into a shibboleth, the 
theory skirts perilously close to a sys- 
tem so “free” that anarchy of values 
is a very real threat. 

Values, of course, are learned by 
social conditioning. They do not exist 
in the individual at birth, nor do they 
emerge spontaneously by simply 
growing up. They build, to be sure, 
around certain areas of “basic need” 
such as we mentioned earlier, the 
“need” for social response, for ex- 
ample. But the manner in which they 
build must be shaped by society 
through agents, one of whom is the 
educator. Acting as such an agent, the 
educator must evaluate and sift, win- 
now and reject the values which are 
current in his society. He must, there- 
fore, be willing to direct his students 
along certain tracks, to shunt them 
away from unworthy goals. This is an 
enormous responsibility, very obvi- 
ously, and one which can be easily 
abused by either refusal to accept it 
or by refusing to use it wisely. 

The problems” of adult education 
are parallel with those of the schools 
for children and youth. The same re- 
quirements for deliberate leadership 
of the educator are found in both 
situations. However, the complications 
which develop in adult education be- 
cause of the democratic requirements 
of an “open” society are much greater 
than those involved in the education of 
minors. The educator cannot ride 
rough-shod over the values of other 
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adults even though these values may 
be ill-considered. However, the edu- 
cator in modern society occupies a 
definite role, one crucial element of 
which is its leadership demands. These 
leadership requirements define the 
educator's role as a sort of switchman 
who must direct the traffic of ideas 
and values through the schools and 
special adult educational undertak- 
ings. This role may at times even re- 
quire that the educator oppose pre- 
vailing opinion and he must, for in- 
stance, be willing to “take a stand” 
where the educational institutions 
* threaten to become preoccupied with 
certain aspects of public service. The 
role requires, indeed presumes, that 
educators not only follow the public, 
but lead it. The educator cannot be 
content just to go about sleuthing for 
“needs in the belief that these “needs” 
when “discovered” will relieve him of 
the leadership task. 

I would like to pose the following 
as an illustration of the problem of 
“using “wants” for goal 
definitions in adult educational pro- 
gram design. 


“needs” and 


a case of "needs" 


During 1954 and 1955 I worked 
with an amateur creative writing 
group (10 members) ina city of about 
8,000. The group was composed, as 
are many such groups in communities 
of the same size, of a high proportion 
of women (in this case, nine out of 
10 members). 

It would appear that the group had 
accepted a very superficial version of 
the arts and artists. By this I mean 
that anything remotely resembling 
“heavy”, or nonconforming, tastes 


was simply foreign to the group’s ex- 
perience. 

Several members of the group 
had taken university correspondence 
courses in composition and others had 
associated with the state Rural Writers 
organization. When members indi- 
cated interest in university extension 
group training programs, efforts were 
undertaken to meet this “need”. Very, 
soon after interviewing members and 
talking with the group, however, it 
became quite clear that their motiva- 
tions were not as evident as one would 
have imagined. At every meeting one 
member or another would bring some 
writer's magazine from which various 
techniques for “selling” were dis- 
cussed. The entire problem of “mar- 
keting” was approached as if a “gim- 
mick” of one kind or other was all 
that was needed. Their concern for 
“selling” could be described almost 
as an obsession. Two members had 
sold minor items to obscure maga- 
zines, but these successes seemed only 
to have convinced the group that 
writing success involved mysterious 
“angles”. The group made surprisingly 
frank attempts to imitate “slick” 
writers. One undertaking involved a 
content analysis of magazines in order 
to better copy successful styles. A 
great deal of discontent marked the 
meetings. Although everyone wanted 
to do “something”, little actual writ- 
ing was done. 


Attempts to aid the group involved 


meetings with university extension 
literature and writing teachers, at 
which several program possibilities 
were outlined, including, for example, 
group-correspondence work and 
group study of contemporary classics 
available in paper-bounds. But each 
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proposal was either voted down or 
left hanging. “We think we know 
enough about the mechanics of writ- 
ing. We just want to sell now,” or 
“We don’t care about literature 
courses, we had that in high school,” 
were typical negative responses. 

Had we sought goals merely in the 
articulated “needs” of the group, the 
logical consequence would have been 
a university-sponsored effort to “meet 
the need” of “selling”, a manisfestly 
impractical, not to say immoral, 
course. This indicates the exact point 
of weakness in the “needs” theory of 
adult educational program goals. It 
seems apparent that the group’s over- 
riding “need” was a general one, a 
“need for social approval”, which it 
sought to meet by “selling” and so 
becoming “writers” in the full roman- 
tic sense. The fixation of the group on 
“selling” indicated a serious miscon- 
ception as to the life of the “writer” 
and this image blocked our efforts to 
set up an adult educational program. 

The alternative possibilities for uni- 
versity educators in this case were 
actually very few. We had the choice 
of trying to “meet” the “selling need”, 
using this as our goal, or of setting up 
our own goals for the group which in- 
volved necessarily an attempt to give 
the group more insight into “writing” 
by introducing them to good litera- 
ture. Since the group rejected litera- 
ture, it was further necessary to sugar- 
coat this proposal by suggesting that 
it would be a considerable direct help 
in writing, which may be debatable. 
We knew that the group was not mak- 
ing sound self-evaluations, and we 
knew, too, that their negative feelings 
about literature were based on ignor- 
ance. Thus we knew what the group 


“ought” to have done, given their 
stated goals. But efforts to modify the 
group’s idea of a “writer” required a 
definite decision on our part to give 
our own values priority in this par- 
ticular situation. Yet, in my opinion, 
this kind of decision is inescapable. 

Parenthetically, it might be noted 
that the group no longer meets regu- 
larly although several members are 
making efforts to revive it. University 
extension attempts to aid the group 
might be renewed also. 


summary comments 

The concept of “needs” appears to 
have several distinct meanings in edu- 
cation, each with different implica- 
tions for educational programing. In 
the “tension state” sense, “needs” do 
not define particular avenues of satis- 
faction and are of limited use to the 
educator for that reason. While offer- 
ing a range of possible avenues to the 
solution of such “needs”, the educator 
must nevertheless indicate the relative 
merit of alternatives. The concept of 
“needs” in the “tension state” sense is 
useful mainly in that it enables the 
educator to evaluate “wants” and to 
spot a spurious professed interest. 
“Needs” in the articulated “want” 
sense, on the other hand, inevitably re- 
quire evaluation by the educator and 
some must be given priority over 
others. Since the resources of the 
educator are limited, the responsibili- 
ties for such decisions are very great 
even where “wants” seem to point to 
obvious educational solutions. 

Values in education must inevitably 
be drawn from the larger society. 
But these values must be weighed 
against oie another by the educator 
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who is the social agent responsible for 
such evaluations in our society. Ef- 
forts to use “needs” to define goals 
frequently amount to an attempt by 
the educator to relieve himself of one 
of the duties assigned him by society 
—which is to delineate and define goals 
of educational institutions. Such use 
of “needs” is a consequence of mis- 
interpreting the nature of social learn- 
ing and a misreading of the role of 
educational leadership. 


EDITOR'S QUERY: 


Some readers may gather from this 
article that you believe it is the re- 
sponsibility of the adult educator to 
decide for his clients which of the 
“values drawn from the larger society” 
they shall cultivate. | am not sure you 
mean us to draw this inference. Other 
readers may interpret you as indicat- 
ing simply the educator’s responsibil- 
ity for selecting subject matters and 
methods in the light of his judgment 
as to what will contribute to the 
desirable growth of his clients. Since 
there is a vast difference between 
these two positions, will you clarify 
the implications of your article for 
the nature and degree of the adult 
educator's responsibility ? 


AUTHOR'S REPLY: 


I am glad that Mr. Sillars has given 
me the opportunity to anticipate some 
of the questions that might be brought 


against my paper. My reply, I am 


afraid, must be somew hat lengthy. 

In my paper I stressed the point 
that under some conditions the edu- 
cator must not only clarify goals but 
actually decide them. The goal- 


clarifying duties of the educator are 
usually accepted with little hesitancy, 
even though such duties are not 
always performed with resolution and 
insight. The socially assigned decision- 
making responsibilities of educational 
leaders, however, bristle with authori- 
tarian implications, and, as educators, 
we often deny the very existence of 
the role or try to moderate its de- 
mands by restricting the educator to 
“mere” subject matter and method. 
The use of the concept of “needs” for 
goal defining purposes is also, as my 
paper suggests, an attempt to ease the 
burden of decision on the educator. 

I would like first to enlarge on the 
matter of goal clarification. If the 
educator sets clear, precise goals be- 
fore the public, in most cases the 
public will accept the moral and 
logical validity of a well-argued case. 
On the other hand, if the educator 
clarifies goals set by the public itself, 
the choice or rejection of these goals 
by the public, and by the educator as 
representative of his institution, is 
likewise much easier. But nothing pro- 
vides such splendid cover for obscure 
educational thinking as the under- 
brush of platitudes that perpetually 
flourish about the main moral issues 
of education. When someone in edu- 
cation professes, for instance, to be 
devoted to the mass production of 
“better citizens” and does not provide 
a more detailed identification of that 
species, we all ought to cock a suspi- 
cious eye. “Better citizens” come in a 
variety of sizes, shapes, and colors. 

If ultimate educational values are 
articulated and decided upon by the 
educator and the public, refusal to 
interpret more immediate values, and 
individual cases, therefore, in that 
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light amounts simply to moral in- 
dolence. And we must never forget 
that to the extent that the educator 
is confused about educational goals 
or squeamish in application of ethical 
standards, someone or some group in 
the community (often not informed) 
will make his decisions for him. 

The query sks what I feel the re- 
sponsibilities of the educator are re- 
garding choice of subject matter and 
method toward the end of “desirable 
growth” of our clients. Most of us in 
education probably have the same 
thing in mind when we speak of the 
“desirable growth” of the client. But 
let us put the shoe on the other foot. 
if a client came to us and said that 
he wished to “grow desirably”, what 
would be our responsibilities? Plainly, 
they go beyond subject matter and 
method. We would first have to get 
the client to clarify his goals. To do 
this, we ourselves would have to be 
clear and specific about the meaning 
of such terms as “desirable growth”. 
As sociology is quick to remind us, 
however, what is “desirable” in one 
society may be the reverse in another; 
and what is “desirable” in one seg- 
ment of our society might be the 
opposite in another. If, for example, a 
person came to the educator and told 
him he wanted special training in safe- 
cracking, the educator would have to 
reject such a “need” on moral grounds. 
Considerations of subject matter and 
methods would be beside the point. 
Such an illustration is not wholly 
facetious. Values in education, as with 
values in the society generally, can be 
arranged on a means-ends continuum. 
Ultimate values stand at the terminus 
of a regress from immediate values 
(and means) to final ethical references 


such as “natural rights” or “individual 
worth”. Most of the ultimate values 
of our society are accepted (in our 
society ) as self-evident. The educator 
is rarely called upon to make a deci- 
sion with respect to their validity, 
although, of course, moral training in 
the schools should involve study of 
ultimate values regardless. Also, the 
general approach to the framework of 
ultimate values for our educational 
system is more or less well established. 
There are exceptions to gas fact, too, 
as in the current fight over desegre- 
gation. But as the educator moves 
from broad ethical frames of refer- 
ence toward problems of immediate 
concern (including subject matter and 
methods), he is required to make more 
and more decisions with respect to 
the goals of his clients. At no point 
on the means-ends continuum is the 
educator free of the burden of deci- 
sion. 

When I speak of educational goal 
defining responsibilities, | mean, for 
instance, the responsibility for decid- 
ing the merit of some “bread and 
butter” activities and some cultural- 
art activities in educational curricula. 
I mean, too, decisions with respect to 
the general warping of adult educa- 
tion in the direction of peddler values 
(“selling” as the summum bonum). 
Also, one may include in such crucial 
decision-making responsibilities a deci- 
sion with regard to providing support 
(including tax money) to projects 
which in no way stand for quality or 
excellence in their field. While, for 
example, uninformed clients may be 
highly satisfied with a mediocre 
teacher, this teacher must also meet 
the standards of his own field. Such 
considerations unavoidably involve 
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the educator in deciding whether it 
is sufficient simply to “please” clients. 
Value ramifications from such deci- 
sions are many. But it is my belief 
that defining educational values re- 


quires open, articulate, precise con- 
siderations of adult educational goals. 
This does not make the educator’s 
role a dictatorial one. It does, how- 
ever, make it a more difficult one. 


‘Bernard J. James and Harold W. Montross. “Focusing Group Goals.” 


Aout Epucation, VI, 


2, 95-101, Winter, 1956. 


*R.J. Blakely. “Adult Education Needs a Philosophy and a Goal.” 


Aputt Epucation, III, 1, 2-10, Nov., 1952. 


evaluating exhibit effectiveness 


selected findings on: who comes? why? with what effects?* 


Stanley K. Bigman 


Research Associate, Bureau of Social Science Research, 
The American University, Washington, D. C. 


What kind of people are attracted 
to adult education activities? What 
attracts them? What are the effects? 

Questions such as these have be- 
come increasingly obtrusive, as the 
need for evaluating the effectiveness 
of ongoing programs becomes more 
apparent. Increasingly, too, the tools 
of social science research are being 
applied to find the answers. 

This paper is a brief report on 
selected findings of a series of studies 
of art museum visitors, conducted re- 
, cently by the Bureau of Social Science 
Research of The American Univer- 
sity. Although in the present instance 
museum exhibit patrons were studied, 
it will be clear that the approach and 
techniques used and the questions 
raised are of general value in evaluat- 
ing the effectiveness of other programs 
and activities. 


The studies have in each case been 
made at the request and with the 
financial support of a group particu- 
larly concerned with the exhibit. One 
series of three studies was conducted 
for the Japan Society by Robert 
Bower, Director of the Bureau of 
Social Science Research, among visi- 
tors to the exhibit of Japanese art 
circulated in five major American 
cities during 1953. Parallel to these 
studies, a report is being prepared on 
visitors to the Japanese house dis- 
played at the Museum of Modern Art 
in New York. Two pilot studies were 
made by the writer in Washington, 
for the U. S. Information Service. 


rationale and objectives 


In each of these cases the group 
which sponsored both the exhibit and 


*This paper is based upon oral presentations by the writer before the American So- 
ciological Society meeting at Urbana, Illinois, in September, 1954, and before the 
American Association of Museums meeting at Washington, D. C., in June, 1955. 
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the research was attempting to in- 
fluence the museum-going public 
through the medium of art. The pur- 
pose of the studies was to learn 
whether the exhibits were effective in 
accomplishing their objectives. To 
evaluate these efforts, some criteria of 
effectiveness had to be developed. 

We have attempted to establish such 
criteria in terms of the answers to 
three kinds of questions. 

Who came to the exhibits? Did the 
exhibits attract the kind of audience 
they were intended for? 

Why did they come? How did they 
learn about the exhibit? What was 
there about it that attracted them? 
Did the visitors have special character- 
istics that made them predisposed to 
attend? 

How did the visitors react to the 
exhibit? What did they like or dis- 
like about it? Did they learn anything? 
Were there opinions influenced, their 
interests affected? 

With each of these questions, we 
have also asked: Just what was the 
objective? and: Was it attained? 

Traditionally, the answers to ques- 
tions such as these have held little 
interest for museum officials. It has 
sometimes been held that a museum is 
an appropriate repository for antiqui- 
ties, a place where great works of art 
can be protected from desecration at 
the hands of the public, a haven for 
the specialist and the scholar. Even the 
idea that the museum had a proper 
educational function was not accepted 
readily. As recently as a decade ago, 
Theodore Low, in a study made for 
the American Association of Museums, 
made the following observation: 


. Museums have never really meas- 
ured their worth in terms of their edu- 


cational offerings nor have they meas- 
ured their public in a similar manner. 
Until recently, the one criterion of their 
usefulness to which museums have al- 
ways returned has been the number of 
people who were clocked in the doors 
. . » Actually such statistics answer one 
minor question ...the number of 
bodies which have passed through a 
turnstile or flitted across the vision of 
a guard with a gadget in the palm of his 
hand. As to the really vital questions of 
“Who is he?”, “Where is he from?”, 
“Why did he come?”, “Has he been 
here before?”, and, most important of 
all, “What did he get out of his visit?”, 
they offer no answer.’ 


Today this is no longer true. In 
addition to the studies reported here, 
at least four others are in progress in 
various parts of the country. 


who attend museum exhibits? 


To help answer the questions, 
“What kinds of persons attend art 
museum exhibits?” and “Why do they 


come?”, I shall report some of the 
findings of the Japanese exhibit studies, 


conducted with funds generously 


granted by John D. Rockefeller, III. 

The exhibit was brought to the 
United States in January, 1953, by the 
Japan Society, with Japanese govern- 
ment cooperation. Included were both 
items from Japanese museums and 
privately-owned art objects never pre- 
viously on public display. The ex- 
hibit was shown for about one month 
each in Washington, New York, 
Seattle, Chicago, and Boston. Visitors 
were interviewed in the last three 
cities. 

For the relatively long interviews 
we planned, interviewing at the 
museum would have been unsatis- 
factory from many viewpoints. The 
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cooperation of the respective museum 
authorities was therefore secured in 
registering all adult visitors during a 
sample of time periods, selected to 
cover the duration of the exhibit, and 
to represent proportionately the vol- 
ume of visitors during all hours when 
the exhibit was open. 

Registration cards were used to ob- 
tain name, address, age, sex, and oc- 
cupation, thus providing data for a 
description of the visitors, and a ran- 
dom sample for subsequent interview. 
The interview samples numbered 
about 300 each in Seattle and Chicago 
and about 200 in Boston. 

What kind of persons, then, were 
the visitors? Were they a cross-section 
of the population, a sort of general 
public? Or were they mostly regular 
museum-goers—a cultured élite of art 
connoisseurs and the like? Were they 
persons who already had an interest 
in Japan? Or had they never thought 
much, one way or the other, about 
that country and its people? 

In the first place, the sheer size of 
the total audience varied considerably. 
About 73,000 persons came in Seattle, 
about 60,000 in Chicago, and only 
20,000 in Boston. If we consider the 
size of the potential audience in each 
city the contrast is even greater. In 
Seattle one adult in seven attended; in 
Chicago one in 67, and in Boston, 
where one might anticipate maximum 
interest, only one in 82. I think we 
can explain why this startling differ- 
ence occurred. First, however, let us 
continue with the details of the visitor- 
group’s composition, by comparing 
the group who came with the total 
adult population in each case. 

In all three cities, women consti- 
tuted about half the population, but 


two-thirds of the visitors. The latter 
group, then, was disproportionately 
high in women. It was likewise a pre- 
dominantly older group: Persons 
under 40 years of age were under- 
represented in all three places, espe- 
cially Seattle. It would not be inaccu- 
rate to say that the exhibit was attrac- 
tive most of all to older women, while 
younger people, and especially men, 
were less likely to attend. 

Occupationally, too, the visitors 
were unlike the general population. 
For example, professional people are 
only 6% of the total in each city; 
among the exhibit-visitors, profes- 
sionals ranged from 22% in Seattle to 
32% in Chicago. By contrast, business 
owners and managers, who are a 
similar proportion of the total popu- 
lation—that is, 6%—were between 6 
and 9% of the museum-goers. 

At the other extreme, workers— 
skilled or unskilled—make up about 
30% of each city’s population, but 
only 2 to 7% of those seeing the ex- 
hibit in each city. In short, the 
museum-going group consisted largely 
of professionals (including artists), 
white-collar workers students, 
with very few workers. 

If we view the education of our 
interview respondents against that of 
the comparable general population, 
it is clear that the visitors were as a 
whole an exceptionally well educated 
group in each city. In Seattle, for ex- 
ample, persons with an undergraduate 
or graduate degree were four times as 
numerous in our sample of inter- 
viewees as in the general population; 
in Chicago, eight times as numerous, 
and in Boston, 14 times. 

There were also inter-city differ- 
ences that should be noted, principally 
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as between Seattle and the other two 
cities. In Seattle, professionals, though 
over-represented, were not relatively 
sO numerous as in the other cities. 
Workers came in somewhat larger 
numbers, relatively. The proportion of 
housewives was far higher, although 
the proportion of women was about 
the same. Probably there were rela- 
tively fewer students. And with re- 
spect to education, although the 
Seattle population has a higher pro- 
portion of college graduates than those 
of Chicago and Boston, the educa- 
tional level of the interviewees is dis- 
tinctly lower in Seattle. In short, the 
Seattle visitors came closer to being a 
cross-section of the population. 


why did they attend? 


In accounting for these intercity 
differences, we cannot overlook the 
possible influence of seasonal factors; 
the exhibit was shown in Seattle dur- 
ing July, in Chicago from mid-Sep- 
tember to mid-October, and in Boston 
in late November and early December, 
just before the Christmas holiday. 
More important than this, we feel, are 
two other factors: the predisposing 
interests of the visitors, and the pub- 
licity which activated these predis- 
positions and which helped the exhibit 
carry out a different principal func- 
tion in each city. 

Two types of relevant interests 
might be anticipated: interest in art, 
and interest in Japan and its culture. 
What evidence is there as to whether 
this was essentially what might be 
called an art-oriented group? Let us 
consider just two sets of data. 1. Many 
of the visitors had-a special concern 
with art, as students, teachers, or 
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dealers (in Seattle, 10%; in Chicago, 
11%; in Boston, 18%). 2. The pro- 
portions attending a museum four or 
more times during the previous year 
were: in Boston and in Chicago, 63%; 
in Seattle, 34%. In the two eastern 
cities the group attracted to the ex- 
hibits was very much the sort who 
went to museums anyhow. The Seattle 
group, on the other hand, consisted, 
two to one, of persons infrequently 
or never visiting an art museum. 

A second segment—overlapping the 
first in some degree—we may, call 
Japan-oriented. These included large 
numbers (except in Seattle) who said 
they had come out of interest in 
Japan; and the more than half of the 
respondents in each city who claimed 
some previous acquaintance with 
Japanese art. 

What brought both the art-oriented 
and the Japan-oriented to the exhibit, 
in the last analysis, was the attendant 
publicity. In reply to the question, 
“How did you happen to hear about 
the exhibit?” interviewees mentioned 
newspapers first by a considerable mar- 
gin—especially older persons (Seattle, 
86%; Chicago, 69%; Boston, 69% ). 
Next most often referred to was per- 
sonal contact with family members, 
friends, or neighbors. Such contacts 
were of particular importance among 
the better educated, and most often 
mentioned in Boston. Billboards and 
posters were of next importance, espe- 
cially in Seattle, and for younger 
rather than older respondents. The 
one other important channel men- 
tioned often was radio, chiefly in 
Seattle and almost entirely among 
those with high school education or 
less. 

For virtually every medium of com- 
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munication, the Seattle respondents 
had a high percentage of mentions. 
The group mentioned an average of 
3.3 media, the Boston and Chicago 
groups about 2.2. This and other dif- 
ferences among the cities point to 
what appears to be the principal rea- 
son for the unequal attendance. 

This reason, in short, is the great 
variation in amount and type of pub- 
licity given the exhibit in each of the 
cities. In Boston there are two excel- 
lent permanent collections of Japanese 
art, that at the Museum of Fine Art 
being considered the best in the West- 
ern world. Here publicity seems to 
have stressed the chance to increase 
one’s knowledge of Japanese art. Very 
little appeared in the mass media after 
the opening of the exhibit. In general, 
Boston treated this as just another art 
exhibit. 

In Chicago publicity was not dis- 
similar, but there was more attention 
to the exhibit shown by the mass 
media. In particular, the visit to Chi- 
cago—and to the exhibit—of Japanese 
Crown Prince Akihito, during the 
second week of its stay, provided an 
occasion for considerable publicity. 
A number of social activities occurred, 
which were duly reported by the press 
and linked to the exhibit. On the 
whole, the exhibit in Chicago was 
treated as an art event of major im- 
portance. 

At Seattle the exhibit was a major 
public event—not only “cultural” but 
“social”. The community was mobi- 
lized to attend the exhibit by publicity 
different qualitatively and quantita- 
tively from that in the other two 
cities. Much was made in the an- 
nouncements concerning the exhibit, 
in newspaper stories, and in special 


radio broadcasts, of Seattle’s signal 
honor in being permitted to see the 
exhibit. Said the Seattle Times edi- 
torially: 
Only four other American cities were 
chosen for this honor... [which] 
constitutes the greatest recognition of 
the community’s cultural growth... 
Let us prove that we are worthy of this 
recognition. 

This was the principal theme of the 
publicity in Seattle—that the citizen’s 
duty lay in viewing the exhibit. Num- 
erous dinner parties, formal teas, re- 
ceptions, etc., were organized in con- 
nection with the exhibit and reported 
thoroughly by the papers and radio. 
Besides these media and others used 
in Chicago and Boston such as mail- 
ings to museum members and posters, 
the exhibit in Seattle was publicized 
by such means as: 


Tent-cards in hotel dining-rooms, 
restaurants, and dining-cars. 


A letter from the director of the 
Art Museum, delivered by each school 
child to his parents. 

Over 100,000 leaflets handed out at 
PTA meetings, inserted in public 
library books as they were borrowed, 
distributed by the Salvation Army 
when picking up donated goods, en- 
closed with department stores’ month- 
ly bills, ete. 

Such differences in publicity as 
these seem best to account for the 
attendance of one in seven Seattle 
residents, one in 67 Chicagoans and 
one in 82 Bostonians, as well as the 
greater attendance by professionals 
and students in the East and by house- 
wives and workers in the West. The 
great publicity in Seattle brought in 
to the exhibit not only persons with 
a particular interest in art—the: regular 
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museum-goers—but many others, as 
well, who rarely attended such events. 
We shall see in a moment, however, 
that this may not have had as happy 
an effect as the exhibit sponsors would 
have hoped. 


visitor reactions 


In this final section I should like to 
present some findings on visitor re- 
actions to art exhibits, using in part 
another small study for examples of 
the kind of information we have 
sought. I shall refer to reactions of 
three kinds: opinions of an exhibit in 
general, reactions to specific exhibit 
items; and evidence of effects of the 
exhibits on information, on interests, 
and on identification with the country 
of origin of the exhibit.? 


opinions of the exhibit in general 


The Japanese exhibit was liked best 
by Boston interviewees and least by 
those in Seattle. The proportion say- 
ing that they liked the show very 
much was about: 

2 out of 3 in Boston, 

2 out of 4 in Chicago, but only 

2 out of 5 in Seattle. 

To some extent this could, of course, 
have been anticipated from the pre- 
viously-noted facts, that the Boston 
visitors were an essentially art-oriented 
group, while the Seattle audience in- 
cluded more persons having little 
acquaintance with art, more house- 
wives, and more workers. 

More interesting is an analysis of 
the disappointed respondents. In all 
three cities these included some who 
complained that their knowledge of 
Japanese art—whether great or little— 
was insufficiently supplemented by 


explanatory materials at the exhibit. 
In Chicago and Boston some inter- 
viewees offered unfavorable compari- 
son of this show with other Japanese 
art collections they had seen. In both 
of these cities there was no relation 
between satisfaction with the exhibit 
and education. 


The contrary was true in Seattle. 
Here the disappointed group was 
essentially the persons who had known 
least about art and about Japan. When 
reasons for attending the exhibit were 
analyzed, it was found that the dis- 
appointed Seattle visitors tended to 
have come not out of interest in Japan 
or art, but because friends or family 
members had talked them into it, or 
because publicity had convinced them 
that attendance was almost a civic 
duty. Having little background of in- 
formation and interest, they did not 
enjoy the exhibit. 

In short, the greater publicity effort, 
which brought in large numbers of 
persons essentially unfamiliar with 
art, resulted in there being a large 
proportion of dissatisfied visitors. 


I should like to quote once more 
the study by Low, cited earlier. Rais- 
ing the question, “Should the museum 


engage in an advertising campaign? 
he replied: 

If such a campaign would flood the gal- 
leries, the question is whether that is 
what is wanted after all... with the 
present day in which galleries are filled 
with isolated and unrelated objects, the 
uninitiated individual finds little or noth- 
ing with which he can identify himself. 
Thus he may well come in out of cu- 
riosity, but the danger of his being dis- 
appointed the first time, and never again 
returning is great.’ 


Research cannot provide all the 
answers to such policy questions. I 
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might merely offer two comments 
from newspaper discussions of an 
earlier paper reporting on this study. 
One writer asked: “Will not even the 
disappointed Seattle citizens be less 
so the next time a Japanese art show 
comes to town?” Another pointed 
out “If disappointment was twice as 
high, attendance was twice as high, in 
Seattle .. .” and wound up with this 
optimistic thought: “One could con- 
clude that a huge part of the popula- 
tion that never goes to art shows can 
be stimulated to go, and that 80% of 
them won't be sorry. Art shows need 
more teas, more dinners, more press 
and radio publicity, and fewer exits.” 


° 


reactions to specific exhibit items 


A second kind of finding has to do 
with the specific types of exhibit items 
liked, disliked, and recalled by the 
visitors. Data on this I have drawn 
from a study of an exhibit called “The 
Printmakers’ America”, composed of 
175 prints, aquatints, etchings, and the 
like, depicting life in America up to 
1890 as seen by contemporaries. This 
exhibit was organized by the U. S. 
Information Agency and displayed by 
the Corcoran Gallery in Washington 
during October and November, 1953, 
prior to routing “overseas. The study 
was chiefly a pre-test of evaluation 
techniques for use abroad, and the 
substantive findings largely a sugges- 
tive by-product. They are presented 
here primarily for their methodologi- 
cal interest. 

Since our purpose was to pre-test, 
we sought respondents most nearly 
resembling the probable visitors over- 
seas—persons of foreign origin, re- 
cently arrived in the United States, 
and relatively well-educated. Some 


such persons we found by registering 
exhibit visitors and asking their home 
state. We also arranged with organiza- 
tions serving foreign exchanges and 
similar persons in Washington to send 
groups to visit the exhibit. For this 
pre-test, 62 interviews were obtained 
with 18 persons each from Latin 
America, Europe and the Far Fast, 
and eight from the Near East. They 
were almost all men under 40, stu- 
dents, professionals, or government 
officials. 

The findings from these interviews 
are, of course, merely suggestive, and 
not directly comparable with those 
of the Japanese study, which differed 
in the schedule of questions, the in- 
terviewees, and the nature of the 
exhibit. 

On the question of which items in 
the exhibit were best liked about half 
of the European and Near Eastern 
respondents mentioned prints showing 
cities in the United States in their 
early stages of development. By con- 
trast, the prints most often preferred 
by Far Eastern visitors dealt with the 
growth of independence and political 
democracy—such scenes as the issu- 
ance of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, Lincoln signing the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation, electioneering, etc. 
Few respondents mentioned dislike of 
these, but several referred to prints 
showing violence and fighting, on 
which their consensus was: “We've 
had too much of it recently; we're 
tired of it.” 

When ‘certain items in an exhibit 
are considered by its sponsors to be 
of major importance, we would like 
to be able to say whether they were 
noticed by: visitors and remembered. 
To determine whether direct ques- 
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tioning about items remembered 
would yield usable findings, we of- 
fered respondents a list of eight prints, 
by name and with brief descriptions, 
and asked for each whether the re- 
spondent recalled seeing it. Since the 
sponsor in this case did not care to 
designate items of principle import- 
ance, we chose seven which we 
thought might impress the visitors for 
one reason or another. An eighth fic- 
titious print was added as a “confusion 
test”, to see how many would claim 
to have seen it. Of our 62 respondents, 
19 “remembered” the fictitious print, 
and between 23 and 50 each of the. 
others. While this result throws doubt 
on the value of the absolute figures, 
the relative recall score of each ex- 
hibit item we assumed to be valid. It 
is of some interest that the two high- 
scoring prints, with claimed recall by 
44 and 50 persons respectively, were 
also among the best liked—those of 
Congress declaring independence, and 
of the Emancipation Proclamation. 
This suggests the rather obvious hy po- 
thesis that the exhibit items best re- 
membered are those best liked. 


If we turn now to certain other 
findings on effects of the exhibit, we 
may see one reason for the liking and 
recall of specific types of prints. 


effects on information, interest, 
and attitude 

Since one purpose of our pre-test 
was to throw some light on probable 
effectiveness of the exhibit, it would 
have been of value to start from an 
explicit statement of objectives, or 
anticipated effects. Because the effects 
foreseen by the exhibit sponsor were 
general rather than specific, the evi- 
dence we sought concerning effects 


was not sharply focused in some 
cases. 

Thus, we asked interviewees wheth- 
er they felt that they had learned 
anything about various aspects of life 
in the United States, and what they 
felt they had learned. These aspects, 
including family life, religion, the role 
of immigrants in America, and the 
political system, were selected on the 
basis of the content of the prints dis- 
played. Almost every respondent was 
able to specify things he has learned, 
but it is hard to say just how signifi- 
cant such as finding is. Of course 
everyone at the exhibit picked up 
some information—but how much of it 
is important? 

Similarly, we asked whether, having 
seen the exhibit, the respondent would 
like to know more about any aspect 
of American life or history, as some 
measure of the exhibit’s effect in in- 
creasing interest in the United States. 
Again, five out of six of our respond- 
ents reported a desire to know more 
about some aspect of life in this 
country, but the absence of any ex- 
plicit intention by the sponsor makes 
it hard to assess the importance of 
such a finding. 


More significant, probably, are our 
data on the extent to which exhibit 
visitors tended to identify the develop- 
ment of the United States with that 
of their own countries. We asked: 
“Did any of the prints remind you 
of your own country in some way? 
Which prints? In what way?” An af- 
firmative answer was given by 

12 of the 18 European respondents, 

6 of the 18 Latin Americans, 

7 of the 8 from the Near East, and 

12 of the 18 from the Far Fast. 
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The Europeans and Latin Americans 
tended to comment on physical simi- 
larities, such’ as “the winter forest in 
Northeastern America,” or “the first 
houses in the United States.” Those 
from the Near East and the Far East, 
however, noted parallels in their re- 
cent political development and in that 
of the early United States. The Far 
Easterners, for example, made such re- 
plies as: “The early fight of America 
for independence and freedom re- 
minds one of our fight for independ- 
ence and freedom.” The Near East- 
“erners made comparable remarks: 
“We are... now going through what 
you did in the 19th century,” and 
referred to such problems as immigra- 
tion and the place of women in poli- 
tics. 

Bearing in mind the very tenuous 
basis for generalization from the find- 


ings, one might hypothesize that to 


some degree just those items in the 
exhibit which offered some basis for 
identification — which presented a 
familiar aspect to the viewer—were to 
be found among the best liked and 
the best remembered. 

It may be argued that the museum 
is not interested in functioning as a 
propaganda agency, attempting to in- 
fluence the views of the visitors. This 
is at most only half true. If the 
museum is interested in attracting 
some part of the public to view its 
offerings, it must also be concerned 
with public reaction. If those who 
come leave with feelings of dissatis- 
faction, why should they ever return? 

Research, this paper has tried to 
demonstrate, can help find out how 
to attract and satisfy museum visitors 
while exposing them to worthwhile 
material. What we need, I should like 
to suggest, is more research. 


‘Low, Theodore L. The Museum as a Social Instrument. New York: Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, for the American Association of Museums, 1942, p. 30. 
*Limitations of space prevent detailed discussion here of the larger part of the substantive 


findings. These include considerable detail on attitudes toward 


apanese art, the 


Japanese as artists and the Japanese people, and the influence of the exhibit 
on these attitudes, as well as other data of the same character as those presented below. 


*Low, op. cit., p. 42 
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adult education and low-income families 
Robert A. Luke 


Assistant Director, Division of Adult Education Service, NEA, and Executive Secretary, 
National Association of Public School Adult Educators 


opportunities.—Ed. 


We reproduce here Mr. Luke's statement before the Sub-Committee on Low 
Income Families of the Joint Committee on the Economic Report, United 
States Congress, November 23, 1955. The facts and arguments brought together 
here should provide useful ammunition for state and local adult education 
leaders as they fight for more adequate public provision of adult education 


Does low income lead to poor edu- 
cation or does poor education lead to 
low income? Adult educators do not 
have a full answer to this question, 
but the evidence they are able to offer 
suggests that both statements may be 
correct. 

Poor education certainly seems to 


lead to low productivity and low in- 
come for most people. Income figures 
in 1949' have been compared against 
educational background. The results 
show that all men over 25 years had 
an average income of $2,669. Those 
who had no schooling were earning 


$1,108. The high school graduates 
were earning $3,255. Those who went 
to college but failed to complete were 
earning $3,522 College graduates 
averaged $4,407. 

While college certainly pays—who 
pays for college? Does low income 
lead to poor education? Here the 
answer cannot be given so positively. 
While few parents of Harvard stu- 
dents may be millionaires, I suppose 
there are even fewer of them on relief. 
While some children drop out of high 
school to be placed in exclusive and 
expensive finishing schools, high 


school teachers and guidance officers 
would probably agree that the major- 
ity drop out in order to take jobs on 
farms, in gas stations, and as waitresses. 

Many adult educators of my ac- 
quaintance believe that low family 
income probably leads to poor educa- 
tion for most young persons. They 
feel convinced that poor and incom- 
pleted education leads to low produc- 
tivity and low income. If completion 
of high school through 12th grade is 
to be the test, the figures gathered by 
the staff of the Sub-Committee on 
Low-Income Farnilies show that 65 
million Americans never completed 
high school, while two million more 
never went to school at all. If com- 
pletion of eighth grade is to be con- 
sidered a basic education, there are 
still 42 million who fail to pass this 
modest educational requirement for 
modern citizenship. 

Illiterates represent 2.5% of the 
population according to the Bureau 
of the Census, yet the Army rejects 
19% of all recruits for failure to pass 
the Army literacy test. Are these 
illiterates from poor families? They 
are certainly in many cases from eco- 
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nomically under-developed States. 
South Carolina recruits were tested on 
literacy grounds and 58% were re- 
jected. Other Southern States showed 
almost equally poor records.’ 


If adult educators are to be called 
in to provide compensatory education 
to make up for years lost from ele- 
mentary and high school, the scope of 
the problem facing them must be 
understood. Furthermore, some steps 
should be taken to prevent the prob- 
lem from growing. About 35% of 
young persons still fail to finish high 
school. Another 26,000 youngsters 
fail to go to school at all. 


The costs of under-education of 
adults are felt by the individual in 
terms of personal frustrations and be- 
wilderments and are projected upon 
the whole community. All kinds of 
remedial welfare services are called 
upon to assist the under-educated. He 
. must be aided in times of economic 
recession where he is the first to lose 
his employment. His low earning 
capacity makes it necessary for the 
community to bear some of the costs 
of maintaining him and his family 
during periods of severe illness. Ac- 
cording to the staff report of the sub- 
committee, in the rural farm areas 
where years of schooling are fewest, 
participation in hospitalization insur- 
ance programs is at a minimum and 
hospital bad debts are higher than else- 
where in the nation. Certainly, if a 
well-informed citizenry is a prerequi- 
site of a functioning democracy, that 
part of our population that is un- 
educated is a continuing threat to our 
way of life. 

One cost of under-education to the 
nation is directly exposed in the rejec- 
tion rates for illiteracy by the armed 


services. During the years 1950-51 
over 19% of all recruits were rejected 
for military service on the grounds 
of illiteracy. The service which these 
rejectees cannot perform has to be 
done by others, and while the others 
are performing the military duties, the 
illiterates are producing little on the 
industrial front. 

If the American way of life is to 
continue to attract mankind as a way 
of living in freedom while enjoying 
the rewards of a complex industry, 
then it must remain ahead in produc- 
tion, the arts of distribution, and in 
political and cultural advancement. 
This will call for adequate industrial 
and social research; informed political 
discussion; and for an educated, ver- 
satile, productive citizenry. Einsteins 
and Fisenhowers alone will not be 
enough. Millions of John Does are also 
needed who are capable of forgetting 
yesterday’s skills and rapidly learning 
the ones which tomorrow will de- 
mand. 


While the costs to society of the 
uneducated adult are of immediate 
economic and political concern, the 
costs to individual personality are of 
equal concern. First to be fired and 
last to be hired, the under-educated 
adult must contend daily with prob- 
lems of which educated people are 
unaware. The illiterate and semi- 
educated person has little chance to 
solve his problems by self-help, and 
usually, at best, the chances are very 
great that he faces an old age of 
dependency unenlightened by memo- 
ries of past achievement or present in- 
tellectual and spiritual satisfaction or 
insight. 

The task of meeting the needs of 
the under-educated falls squarely into 
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the hands of the adult educator. It is 
the adult educator operating in or 
from the public school, and from 
other public and private agencies, who 
must come to the help of the educa- 
tionally submerged. 

Public school adult education: is a 
specialized branch of American educa- 
tion which has its own professional 
organization, training programs, and 
teaching techniques. Problems of the 
organization of public school adult 
education have been faced, and the 
patterns of planning the development 
of adult schooling in both urban and 
rural areas are reasonably well known. 
Adult education programs of the pub- 
lic schools are not limited to low- 
income families but do represent the 
most economically feasible educational 
service available to most persons 
whose financial resources are limited. 


In recent years there has been an 
extensive survey of adult education, 
and reports on urban and_ rural 
achievement up to 1951 are available. 
A brief survey of the present condi- 
tion and achievements of adult edu- 
cation may help us to see the extent 
to which the low-income groups are 
already being served and the changes 
required to make that service more 
readily available, more comprehensive, 
and more generally used. 


availability of adult education 


About 3,500,000 adults attend public 
school adult education classes in urban 
areas. Approximately another 1,100,- 
000 take part in adult education activi- 
ties of schools in rural farm areas. 


Characteristics of adult education 
activities in urban and rural areas have 
been studied in detail* and it is signifi- 


cant that there is a concentration of 
enrollment in vocational education 
courses where some federal aid can 
be secured by local districts. Although 
the reduction of illiteracy is a great 
need, no similar federal aid is available 
and only one person in 50 enrolled in 
adult education is an illiterate. 


In the cities about 17% of adult 
education consists of vocational classes. 
Another 14% of enrollees are engaged 
in academic education, i.¢., completing 
the high school education which was 
missed in earlier years. Another 9% 
are engaged in elementary studies or 
Americanization courses. ‘Together 
these three groups of enrollees account 
for 40% of all persons using the urban 
public school adult education service. 
If we add to them the large propor- 
tion of rural enrollees who are follow- 
ing practical courses in agriculture or 
home economics, a figure of 50% of 
all adult education students could be 
assumed to be either trying to catch 
up on education missed during a 
period of economic difficulty or else 
trying to equip themselves to increase 
their earning power. In other words, 
a case can be made by adult educators 
that they are already expending half 
their energies in tackling the problems 
caused by the existence of the lower- 
income groups in our prosperous 
society. 

The above observations on the pres- 
ent level and type of adult education 
service available through the public 
schools give some indication of the 
extent to which the low-income per- 
son now has assistance from the adult 
educator. Unfortunately, this service 
is not open to all across the nation. 
The NEA study showed that in 1951 
over one-third of the cities of America 
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had no public school adult education 
service. More than half of the small 
(2,500 to 5,000 population) cities had 
no program. There is reason to believe 
that a survey conducted today would 
produce an even less happy picture as 
the falling-off of federal aid to vet- 
erans’ education has caused the close- 
out of programs of adult education in 
some Communities. 

If adult education is to play its part 
in assisting the low-income group both 
to better themselves economically and 
to fulfill themselves as people, the 
service of adult education must first 
be made available to all. This can be 
done only if funds beyond those from 
local school districts become available. 

About 26% of adult schools depend 
mainly upon local tax and school dis- 
trict funds. In 28% of adult school 
systems state aid has been obtained 
and a much fuller and more varied 
program exists. In these cities the state 
makes available funds for general edu- 
cation, and courses in remedial special 
education, civics, public affairs, and 
parent and family-life education are 
added to the curriculum, At the same 
time, where state aid to general edu- 
cation is enjoyed, there is also an 
advance in the amount of vocational 
education provided. 

There are 10 states where aid from 
state funds is available to general adult 
education. In the communities of those 
10 states the expenditure for adult 
education equals an annual 91 cents 
per person. Of this total, 35 cents per 
person comes from state funds. The 
effect of this spending of 35 cents per 
person by the state government has 
been reflected in remarkable changes 
in the scope and quality of adult edu- 
cation. Activity has been increased an 


average 200% and participation of the 
adult community has increased three- 
fold. 

In some states the result of granting 
state aid has been to cause an even 
more remarkable increase in activity. 
In New York State the granting of 35 
cents a year in state aid to general edu- 
cation causéd a rise in activity from 
1945 to 1953 of over 500%, and an 
increase in enrollment of over 1,500%. 


financing the task ahead 


Professional adult educators are 
proud of the way the expansion of the 
adult education service has been 
achieved. The teachers have been 
found or trained, programs to meet 
local needs have been established, and 
the efforts of voluntary organizations 
have been assisted and coordinated. 
However, at the present time half of 
the persons using adult education 
schools are middle-income persons. If 
the needs of all of the low-income 
group for general and vocational edu- 
cation are to be met, another massive 
expansion of adult education is re- 
quired. 

If the pressing educational needs of 
adults are to be met, the status of the 
adult school may have to be radically 
changed. If it is to attract all, or almost 
all, of those needing special educa- 
tional help, new problems will have to 
be faced. As no one is likely to suggest 
compulsory adult school attendance 
laws, other methods will have to be 
found to get these people back into 
the adult education workshop of the 
public schools. If these problems are 
to be faced, full-time directors of adult 
education will be required. Equally 
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important is selection and training of 
group leaders and teachers of adults. 

If the educational needs of all adults 
are to be met, there must be an ex- 
pansion of general as well as voca- 
tional education which may well bring 
contact with the adult school to as 
many as 20 million adults annually. 
Such an expansion cannot be financed 
. out of local taxes, nor is it likely to 
be financed by local and state taxes 
together. 

The cost of public school education 
was $79 million in 1953.4 This 
amounted to 76 cents for every person 
of 18 years or more in the population, 
and was equal to only 1.3% of public 
school expenditures. About $22 mil- 
lion came from federal funds through 
the Veterans’ Administration, and an- 
other $6 million of federal money 
came from aid for vocational educa- 
tion. These costs were for adult edu- 
cation in 6,000 school districts. 


need for federal aid 


Where federal aid has already been 
made available to education there has 
been great activity in the economi- 
cally underdeveloped states. In South 
Carolina vocational education, fed- 
erally financed in part, involves over 
4.7% of the population.’ This is the 
highest participation rate of any state 
in the nation. On the other hand, adult 
general education (other than voca- 
tional education) is practically non- 
existent in South Carolina. The ex- 
perience of state-aid states indicates 
that the demand for general adult 
education is already there and can be 
met once funds are available. Federal 
aid for vocational education itself has 
declined over recent years after reach- 


ing a peak in 1951. In 1954 federal aid 
to vocational education stood at $25 
million, with the states providing $54 
million, and the local communities 
$71 million. At the present time only 
the wealthier states can attempt to 
provide a service of adult general edu- 
cation at course fees which can be 
paid by persons of average income. 


In a society as migrant as modern 
America the desirability of maintain- 
ing local responsibility for financing 
general adult education is open to 
serious question. If mobility of labor 
is a requisite of our society, then 
mobility of educational funds to train 
the labor force would seem to be 
equally desirable. 


Adult educators are aware that the 
whole problem of meeting the costs 
of education in a more equitable 
manner than they are presently met 
has been under close study in the last 
two years. It is certainly not a part 
of our task to instruct legislators on 
the means by which the necessary 
funds are to be found for educating 
those adults whose contribution is 
presently delimited because of their 
education. What we can do is suggest 
that we are able to produce in a 
reasonably short period of time an 
accurate projection of what it will 
cost this nation to round out its edu- 
cational system by putting that em- 
phasis upon the fourth level in educa- 
tion which is called for by the exigen- 
cies of the times. If the money can be 
found, we suggest that society will be 
soon repaid in the increased social 
and economic adaptability of that 
group of citizens who, for various 
reasons, never completed or even 
properly started upon the basic educa- 
tion required of a modern citizen. 
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Those who are presently engaged 
in the difficult and exciting task of 
adult education are by daily practice 
thrifty men with a budget dollar. 
They have given good value for every 
dollar in the past and hope to do so 


in the future. Adult educators look 
forward to the task ahead and are 
ready to welcome and assist the new 
teachers and leaders who will be 
needed to develop the adult education 
program required. 


"Bureau of the Census, 1950, Vol. IV pt. 5, ch. B. 


*Figures on Army rejection of illiterates from Literacy Education, published by the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, June, 1953. 


*Two studies the basic background information used in this statement. They are:- 


A Study of t 


e Urban Public School Adult Education Programs, NEA, Washington., 


D. C., September, 1952, and Rural Social Systems and Adult Education, published at 
Fast Lansing, Mich., by Michigan State College. 


*The most — study of the financing of adult education is entitled Financing Adult 


Education, pub 


ished by the Adult Education Association in 1954. 


"Information from the U. S. Office of Education. 
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a community program of adult education 


Michigan's recommendations to the White House Conference 


Editor's note: In the final report of 
the Committee for the White House 
Conference on Education (The Com- 
mittee for the White House Conference 
on Education, A Report to the President. 
Washington; U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office. April, 1956. pp. 4-89), we 
find no concern expressed for adult 
education except for programs that are 
directed toward creating greater interest, 
knowledge, and responsibility with re- 
spect to the public school system. This 
is unfortunate and is an index of the 
distance we yet have to travel in se- 
curing widespread acceptance of the 
view that the education of adults is as 
much a public responsibility as the edu- 
cation of children and youth. 

Some of the preparatory state con- 
ferences on education, however, were 
not so negligent of this vitally important 


on Education 


area of education. The Summary of the 
Reports of State and Territorial Con- 
ferences on Education tells us that 
“Adult Education was also widely dis- 
cussed. In some reports it is given equal 
importance with elementary sec- 
condary education. Emphasis on im- 
proving vocational skills and the under- 
standing of civic affairs is urged. One 
report suggests that the school boards 
‘should authorize or make surveys in 
the community to discover the needs 
for adult education of less than college 
grade, that a properly constituted lay 
advisory council should be set up by the 
school board to study, recommend 
policies for, and advise on a program 
of adult education... 

Particularly good reports and recom- 
mendations on adult education are in- 


cluded in the reports of New York’s and 
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Michigan’s state conferences on edu- 
cation and in the reports of the con- 
ferences held in the District of Columbia 
and the Territory of Hawaii. We wish 
we had space to reprint all four of 


these reports. Since we do not, we have 
selected the following notably well- 
rounded and succinct chapter from the 
Report of the Michigan White House 
Conference on Education. 


A number of forces contribute to 
the significance of adult education as 
a factor in modern life. The increased 
pace of change is perhaps the fore- 
most. Changes in technological proc- 
esses, in communications, in knowl- 
edge, in social organization, in patterns 
of living, are now so frequent and 
continuous that modern man must 
constantly learn new ideas, new facts, 
new skills, and importantly, new atti- 
tudes and values to keep up with the 
flow of life. 


Other forces are the shortened work 
week, the rising proportion of older 
people, the speed in communication 


which brings world events and ideas 
into the “common man’s” living room 
and the “shrinking world” which 
makes a neighborhood of the world. 
The impact of these forces make 
adult learning as important today as 
was the need for universal education 
for children over a century ago when 
Horace Mann was stumping the nation 
in the cause of childhood education. 
A strong, so-called “fourth level” of 
education, education for adults, in our 
public school system would ard 
should make as much of an impact on 
our society as did the first three: 
primary, secondary, and higher. 
Adult education, therefore, goes 
beyond instruction for the United 
States citizenship, training for occupa- 
tional competence, and offering high 
school courses for those who lost out 
during their early educational career. 
It includes information and study of 


{ 


civic, social, and political matters. Dis- 
cussion and understanding of current 
state, national, and international prob- 
lems should be included. Health and 
safety education, parent education, 
and meeting the needs of the aging in 
our rapidly changing social and eco- 
nomic scene are areas of educational 
concern. 

Rapidity of change and the com- 
plexities of everyday living call for 
community guidance, counseling, and 
information services to adults. Library 
materials and services are basic to 
adult education and should be made 
available to people in all parts of the 
state in order to make possible con- 
tinuing education for all our citizens. 


Both informal and formal adult edu- 
cation activities should be sponsored 
by the public schools, often in cooper- 
ation with other community agencies. 
This broad program may well be 
planned and fostered cooperatively by 
a group representative of the interests 
and organizations in the community. 
Programs should be as broad and 
varied as the educational interests and 
needs of the people in the community 
served and each community should 
organize its program on the basis of 
local needs. Thus, much variation 
might exist in programs from one 
community to another. 

Adult education thus conceived can 
become a strong agent not only for 
individual growth but for the im- 
provement of community living in 
general. 
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local level recommendations* 


The local board of education has 
the responsibility for adult education 
and should recognize adult education 
as a fourth level of instruction along 
with elementary, high school, and col- 
lege areas. The community as an 
educational unit is important in Amer- 
ican democracy. Its organizations and 
neighborhood groups offer most 
people one of their greatest oppor- 
tunities for growth. As elementary 
and secondary education are deeply 
rooted in the community so adult edu- 
cation, too, must fit the needs of the 
community and its people. It is recom- 
mended that the local board of edu- 
cation: 

Al. Initiate and conduct those 
adult education activities that are 
within the unique competency of the 
public school—for example, general 
academic courses, reading and writing, 
vocational courses, etc. 


A2. Cooperate with other com- 
munity groups and organizations as 
requested in conducting other needed 
adult education activities which are 
in the common good. 


A 3. Assume leadership for initiat- 
ing adult education services in areas 
of need not met by other agencies. 

A 4. Provide facilities — buildings, 
grounds, equipment—suitable for edu- 
cational purposes which it possesses by 
tax support. 

A 5. Make adequate budgetary pro- 
visions for general adult education and 
add the cost of adult education in each 
school district to the present com- 
munity school budget, increasing the 


budget to cover the total educational 
needs of the community. 


A6. Provide without charge to 
participants adult education activities 
which benefit a broad group or the 
entire community, such fees as are 
charged should be nominal; popular 
courses chiefly benefiting or satisfying 
the individual may carry somewhat 
higher fees. 


state level recommendations 


Schools in states which provide state 
aid for adult education used a wider 
range of educational procedures, had 
more flexible schedules, and cooper- 
ated more with other programs in the 
community than did schools in other 
states, says the National Commission 
on Adult Education Finance. It re- 
ports further that 10 states with con- 
siderable aid enrolled nearly three 
times as high a proportion of their 
adult population as did 38 states offer- 
ing little or no aid. 


The public moneys expended for 
adult education in Michigan are size- 
able if one includes state supported 
services of such departments as agri- 
culture, health and conservation, and 
through college and university exten- 
sion programs. However, state funds 
made available for the support of adult 
education through the public schools— 
the chief community educational 
agency—are very meager indeed. State 
aid during 1954-55 for both general 
and vocational adult education in all 
its aspects — Americanization, high 
school classes for adults, instruction 
in parent education, home and family 


*The recommendations in this chapter are from 20 state and regional study groups, 


with editing maintaining the intent. 
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living, and vocational classes in agri- 
culture, business, trades and industrial 
education—amounted to approximately 
$625,000. This appropriation has been 
constant or relatively unchanged over 
the years in spite of the tremendous 
growth in population, increase in the 
number of schools offering adult pro- 
grams, atid increased operational costs. 
Moreover, it must be stated that about 
one-half of all community school dis- 
tricts in Michigan still offer no adult 
educational services and many of the 
existing programs are narrow in in- 
structional offerings and limited in the 
number of adults participating. It is 
recommended: 

B1. That more effective financial 
assistance be provided by the state on 
an equitable basis (reimbursed from 
state funds at a rate equivalent to that 
of other educational levels), and to 


help public schools inaugurate and 
conduct adult education activities at 
the local level. Every effort should be 
made to inform members of the legis- 
lature regarding the need for a more 
realistic state appropriation for adult 
education. 


B2. That financial assistance be 
provided by the state for the in-service 
education of teachers of adult educa- 
tion as well as organizations and com- 
munity leaders on a non-credit basis. 
Instructors and leaders serving in adult 
education do so generally on a part- 
time basis and are chosen for their 
knowledge of the subject matter con- 
cerned. They need training on the job 
in methods of presentation for which 
local schools have no funds. 

B 3. That the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction be in- 
creased to assist in the development 
of leaders in the community. We rec- 


ognize the need for more help for the 
adult education division of the Michi- 
gan Department of Public Instruction 
in developing a program of public 
school adult education in order to 
keep boards of education and school 
administrators more adequately in- 
formed regarding provisions and needs 
for adult education and to provide 
more adequate consultative and re- 
search services in this fourth level of 
education. 


federal level recommendations 


The nature of our democratic form 
of government requires an informed 
citizenry, a comprehensive under- 
standing of not only the community 
but world situation. Education in 
world affairs, for strengthening de- 
mocracy, is a need of the common 
man, who has to face the difficulties 
of the hour. To achieve this under- 
standing, this social and civic con- 
sciousness, is of national as well as 
state concern and the federal govern- 
ment has a responsibility for fostering 
adult education on a nation-wide basis. 
It is recommended: 

C1. That the Congress of the 
United States through the Office of 
Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, recognize 
adult education as significant and ur- 
gently needed. 

C2. That the Congress appropriate 
funds with which to staff a division 
of adult education within the U. S. 
Office of Education with the respon- 
sibility of rendering consultative serv- 
ices to state departments of education, 
conducting research, making studies, 
publishing and disseminating informa- 
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tion and providing general leadership 
in this area of education. 

C3. That federal aid for adult edu- 
cation be discussed at the National 
White House Conference and em- 
phasis placed on state and local pro- 
gram control in the use of additional 
funds which may be recommended 
and appropriated. 


voluntary organizations 

Adult education is a link in com- 
munity integration and solving of 
community problems. It is highly de- 


sirable that leadership exist for plan- 
ning within the community special 
programs of a flexible nature which 
may be jointly sponsored by several 
community organizations. It is recom- 
mended: 

D1. That a voluntary citizens’ 
committee or council help plan and 
foster local programs. 

D2. That all possible aid and sup- 
port be extended to the Adult Edu- 
cation Association of Michigan, Inc., 
in its efforts to give focus and encour- 
agement to the general cause of adult 
education in Michigan as a whole. 


organizing and conducting public school 
adult farmer education’ 


H. M. Byram, Michigan State University 
Harry W. Kitts, University of Minnesota 


The directors of public school, 
adult farmer educational programs 
have .been successful in developing 
programs that appeal to and meet the 
needs of adult farmers. Many of the 
techniques they have found effective 
may have implications for other types 
of adult education. 

Adult classes for farmers, organized 
and reimbursed under the Smith- 
Hughes laws, have been conducted in 
the public schools by teachers of vo- 
cational agriculture since 1921. The 


Lloyd J. Phipps, University of Illinois 


enrollment in such classes has steadily 
increased, In 1953-54, 247,275 farmers 
were enrolled. 


planning and organizing 
a program 

The planning of adult farmer pro- 
grams is a very democratic pro- 
cedure in most schools. In a typical 
situation, the teacher of agriculture 
accepts responsibility for guiding the 
activities necessary for determining 


*The description of adult farmer education given in this article refers to the procedures 


used in the 13 states in the Central Region of the United States. The 


rocedures were 


ascertained by a cooperative regional study of the practices used in organizing, conduct- 
ing, and evaluating adult farmer courses in the Central Region. A complete ro of 
this study is published in a bulletin entitled, Organizing, Conducting, and Evaluating 
Adult Farmer Courses in the Central Region. The bulletin was published by and is 
available from the College of Education, Michigan State University. 
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the need for and the interest in adult 
farmer education in his community. 
He also accepts the responsibility for 
guiding the organizational activities 
necessary in starting and conducting 
the courses offered. 

Advisory committees or councils 
are used frequently by teachers in 
the planning, organizing, and con- 
ducting of their programs for adult 
farmers; and the use of advisory com- 
mittees in helping plan and conduct 
courses receives a very high value rat- 
ing by teachers of adult farmers. 

Public school teachers of adult 


farmers accept responsibility for en- 
rolling the farmers in their courses. 
A majority of the teachers use leading 
farmers in their communities, high 
school pupils of agriculture, and ad- 
visory committees of farmers in ascer- 
taining interests and needs of prospec- 


- tive enrollees. A technique that is 
rated high by the teachers using it is 
providing membership or enrollment 
cards to those who enroll. 

The problems to be taken up in a 
course are often determined by using 
one or more of the following pro- 
cedures: 

1. Survey class members’ interests. 

2. Interview class members on their 
farms regarding the content of the 
course. 

3. Confer with an advisory com- 
mittee. 


scheduling and locating courses 

Most courses for adult farmers are 
offered at high schools, but approxi- 
mately half of the teachers locate some 
courses in rural schools, churches, and 
other neighborhood centers. These 
teachers give the practice of conduct- 
ing courses in locations other than the 


high schools a high value rating. An- 
other practice that receives a high 
value rating by the teachers using 
the procedure is holding the meetings 
of a course in the homes of the class 
members. 

A typical adult farmer course is 10 
to 15 meetings in length, but many of 
the courses are only 10 meetings in 
length. On the other hand nearly half 
of the teachers studied conduct some 
courses that range from 15 to 20 
meetings, and these teachers believe 
that the longer courses are very 
worthwhile. Another practice which 
is becoming more popular is conduct- 
ing year-round courses. While the 
great majority of courses for adult 
farmers are held in the evening, some 
teachers conduct such classes in the 
daytime. 


conducting classes 


Most adult farmer classes are con- 
ducted by discussion based on the 
problems of the class members. Dem- 
onstrations and panels are used fre- 
quently, and technical experts are 
used as resource persons when needed. 
Demonstrations are frequently given 
by the class members. 

A typical teacher of adult farmers 
attempts to create an informal, per- 
missive atmosphere in his classes (1) 
by discussing the proposed plans for 
the course with the class members at 
the first meeting, (2) by introducing 
the class members to each other at the 
first meeting, and (3) by using the 
class members in determining the ob- 
jectives of the course. 

Practices valued highly in adult 
farmer education are those of using 
local data in class discussions and of 
using local situations as examples. 
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Most teachers try to keep their 
opinions out of a discussion until the 
ideas of the group have been ex- 
pressed, and they attempt to maintain 
suspense during the early stages of a 
discussion regarding the solution of a 
problem. They take time to summarize 
frequently and use provocative or 
controversial questions to draw prob- 
lems from their groups. 

Most teachers leading adult farmer 
discussion groups try to use questions 
that call for opinions as well as facts. 
They usually call their class members 
by their first names and often use 
procedural questions to start discus- 
sions. They also promote discussion 
by asking the class members to come 
to the meetings with questions in 
mind. When an idea is presented in a 
class meeting, the group is asked to 
weigh its possibilities. Often class 
members are asked in advance to pre- 
sent information to the class at a 
meeting. This procedure is used both 
to start discussions and to get new 
ideas before a group. 

Most teachers of adult farmers fre- 
quently use films, filmstrips, or other 
types of visual aids. They may also 
provide the farmers with educational 
materials such as bulletins and charts. 

In the area of classroom manage- 
ment most teachers of adult farmers 
provide table space for all the mem- 
bers of a class. They consider this 
practice relatively important. In addi- 
tion, they try to provide a seating 
arrangement such that all the persons 
in the class can’ see the faces of the 
other members. 

In a large percentage of adult 
farmer courses, refreshments are pro- 
vided following the meetings. Some 


type of recreational activity is pro- 
vided for the adult farmer enrollees 
following the meetings or at special 
meetings in approximately half of the 
courses. 


conducting on-farm instruction 


A characteristic of federally reim- 
bursed, public school, adult farmer 
education in agriculture is the individ- 
ual on-farm instruction provided the 
enrollees. Teachers of adult farmers 
usually consider on-farm instruction as 
a very productive use of the time of 
a teacher. Most teachers visit the 
farmers enrolled in a course before the 
first meeting. They consider this prac- 
tice very valuable in contributing to 
the success of their courses. 


Teachers often take helpful mate- 
rials along on their farm visits, such 
as bulletins and charts, which they 
may give to the farmers or discuss 
with them. During on-farm visits, 
teachers often give farmers educa- 
tional assistance in locating and select- 
ing breeding stock and seed. 


As a means of making their on-farm 
instruction more effective, many 
teachers encourage the farmers in their 
classes to conduct demonstrations of 
approved practices discussed in class. 
These demonstrations provide oppor- 
tunities for field trips, tours, or field 
days for class groups. 


financing and staffing 


Most public schools do not charge 
a tuition fee for enrollment in adult 
farmer courses. Some schools do, how- 
ever, charge a lump sum for consum- 
able supplies. If refreshments are pro- 
vided after the class meetings, the 
typical procedure is to finance the 
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refreshments through money or food 
donations by the class members. 

Approximately half of the public 
schools use special teachers for adult 
farmer courses. Special teachers are 
defined as persons who are qualified 
on a technical basis to teach a certain 
adult farmer course, but may not be 
fully qualified as vocational agricul- 
ture teachers. Class members often 
assist in the teaching of certain phases 
of a course. 

Many of the schools with programs 
of adult farmer education attempt to 
provide teacher time for the program 
by freeing their teacher of agriculture 
for the last periods of the school day. 
To secure teacher time and facilities, 
some schools hold course meetings for 
adult farmers during the periods of the 
year when all-day high school classes 
are not in session, such as school holi- 
days and summer vacations. 

Only a small percentage of the 
public schools offering adult farmer 
educational programs have a director 
of adult education. 


evaluating 

Many procedures are used to evalu- 
ate adult farmer courses. Some of the 
procedures frequently used follow.’ 

1. Determine regularity of attend- 
ance of members. 

2. Evaluate results during farm 
visits. 

3. Study the enrollment to deter- 
mine whom the program serves. 

4. Use time at the last meeting of 
the course for the evaluation of the 
course. 

5. Use a check list of the approved 
practices planned and adopted. 

6. Use the production records of 
the class members. 


7. Use advisory committees to 
evaluate the program. 


8. Study (systematically) the 
change in the attitudes of the class 
members and the community. 


9. Compare (systematically) the 
results of class members with stand- 
ards and averages. 


conclusions 


Many of the procedures used in 
organizing and conducting public 
school, adult farmer courses are very 
effective and highly desirable. Many 
others, however, appear to be a dupli- 
cation. of effort. Some teachers seem 
to organize and conduct adult farmer 
programs with considerably less dupli- 
cation of effort than other teachers. 
These teachers generally are the ones 
who have discontinued using practices 
they considered of little value. 


Many teachers appear to spend a 
disproportionate amount of time on 
the promotion and “advertising” of 
the program. Public relations is essen- 
tial, but many teachers could use time 
now spent in preparing circular let- 
ters, postal card notices, posters, or 
articles for the newspapers, for more 
adequate class preparation or for on- 
farm instructional visits. 

At a time when sociologists and 
educators are talking about the use 
of community resources and about 
taking educational experiences to the 
people in their local neighborhood 
groups, teachers of agriculture appear 
to be offering more of their adult 
classes at the high school only and are 
abandoning the practice tried in pre- 
vious years of conducting courses in 
community churches, rural schools, or 
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neighborhood centers. This practice 
«© may be a natural outgrowth of school 

consolidation and improved transpor- 
tation. Perhaps further study is needed 
in the area of locating course centers 
to serve the desired groups most 
effectively. 

A major task for teacher educators, 
directors of adult education, and 


supervisors appears to be that of help- 
ing teachers of adult farmer programs 
to evaluate the practices used and to 
“weed out” those practices which 
duplicate effort or have little or no 


value to the program. Other practices 
have been proven psychologically or 
culturally undesirable and should be 
discarded. The greatest task is helping 
the teachers of adult farmers to be- 
come more efficient in their efforts. 
The magnitude of this task can be 
imagined when one realizes that most 
teachers already are working under 
the pressure of many demands on their 
time in an attempt to do a good job 
on the entire program of adult 
vocational education in community 
schools, 


‘Harold M. Byram, Harry W. Kitts, and Lloyd J. sing <a Organizing, Conducting, and 
3 


Evaluating Adult Farmer Courses in the Central Region, 


ureau of Research and Service, 


College of Education, Michigan State University, 1955, p. 17. 
*For additional findings and ———— on evaluation see: Walter P. Schroeder, Helps for 


Evaluating Programs of Adult 


ducation in Vocational Agriculture, Bureau of Research 


and Service, Michigan State University, Prof. Series Bul. No. 3, 1955. 
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adult education's untended garden 
Edgar L. Harden 


Exceutive Vice President, Drop Forging Association 


Growth of adult education is not 
surprising. “Over a period of several 
centuries universities have established 
themselves as institutions not tied to a 
limited clientele, but rather concerned 
with universal ends, and genuinely 
devoted to the serving of humanity 
through promotion of knowledge and 
understanding, In fact, the earliest 
universities seem to have been pri- 
marily concerned with service to 
adults.” This quotation from Univer- 
sity Extension in the United States by 
John R. Morton sets forth a sound 
philosophy for adult educators in the 
last half of the 20th Century. 

The mere statement of philosophy, 
however, is not enough. Lip service 
to an ideal rarely accomplishes any- 
thing. If, as Dr. Morton suggests, adult 
education or university extension 
(used interchangeably in this paper) 
are genuinely devoted to serving 
humanity through the promotion of 
knowledge and understanding, we 
urge the leaders to give thoughtful 
consideration to the development of 
sound educational programs for trade 
association executives and their mem- 
bers. To date this has truly been one 
of adult education’s untended gardens. 


history and development of 
trade associations 


Trade associations play an impor- 
tant part in American life and are, in 
fact, indigenous to American soil. One 
of the early organizations was the 


New York Stock Exchange, formed 
in 1792, By 1900 there were approxi- 
mately 100 national associations in 
existence. Today the number of trade 
associations is startling. Some 12,000 
local, state, regional, and national 
associations are currently in operation. 
In addition, there are some 1,000 na- 
tional professional associations. 

Over 100 years ago de Tocqueville 
noted that “Americans of all ages, all 
conditions and all dispositions, con- 
stantly form associations . . . succeed 
in proposing a common object to the 
exertions of a great many men, and in 
getting them to voluntarily pursue 
it. . . and have applied this new 
science to the greatest number of 
purposes.” 

Let us now look briefly at the de- 
velopment of this phenomenon in 
American business, professional, and 
industrial life. How did it begin? In 
what ways have its purposes changed? 
What is its probable future? 

The stages in trade association de- 
velopment paralleled in many ways 
the development of our country. The 
first was that of Pioneer Exploration 
and covered the period 1830 to 1890. 
The American Brass Association was 
organized in 1853. The purpose of 
the association was to control the 
violent fluctuations in the prices of 
raw materials and the prices of other 
goods that fluctuated with them. 

Most of the early associations had 
no hired staffs, almost no expense, and 
their activities consisted of meeting 
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for dinner from time to time behind 
closed doors. 

By 1890 the number of trade associ- 
ations had increased significantly. 
While most of them were regional or 
sectional in nature, they had none- 
the-less done much to correct trade 
abuses and unfair competition. Indeed, 
the pendulum swung so far the other 
way that the Sherman Anti-Trust Act 
was passed. 

The next development, 1890-1912, 
was marked by the extension of the 
trade association movement to na- 
tional scope. The activities of groups 
during this period were far more con- 
structive than formerly. The emphasis 
on price fixing, however, continued 
and set the stage for subsequent dis- 
ciplinary action. 

From 1912 to 1920 there were vig- 
orous efforts to curb price-fixing. Leg- 
islation during this period included 
the Clayton Anti-Trust Act and the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. The 
latter created the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and established its jurisdiction 
over business policies. 

World War I gave further impetus 
to the trade association movement. 
Trade association members and execu- 
tives performed valuable services in 
coordinating the war effort. It was 
during this period that businessmen 
saw the value of replacing hunches 
and guesswork by reliable information 
and sound principles of business-man- 
agement. 

Outstanding developments occurred 
during the period 1920-1933. Follow- 
ing World War I the Department of 
Justice began a series of investigations 
of trade associations. The Attorney 
General took the position that all in- 
formation regarding conditions in an 


industry should be distributed through 
a responsible medium such as the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

In 1925 two decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court served to re- 
move much of the confusion §sur- 
rounding the operations of trade 
associations. These decisions are now 
looked upon as the Magna Charta of 
modern trade associations. The Court 
held that information could be 
gathered, exchanged, and discussed by 
members of an association provided 
there was no attempt or agreement to 
take concerted action. Thus trade 
associations were held to be legitimate 
agencies for assisting business to 


govern itself within the structure of 
existing laws. 

From 1929 to 1935 was a period of 
uncertainty. During the early years of 
the depression one idea stood out 


above all others in the minds of trade 
association executives—how to control 
the activities of some businesses that 
were harming industry after industry 
with destructive competitive practices. 

In 1933, following the election of 
Franklin Roosevelt, the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act was passed and 
the National Recovery Administration 
Was set up to administer it. 

In effect, this legislation was the 
result of a bargain between labor and 
management, whereby collective bar- 
gaining for labor was recognized, and 
tacit approval was given to the estab- 
lishing of fair pricing policies by in- 
dustry through the Code of Fair Com- 
petition. Hundreds of new trade 
associations were formed during this 
period. In 1935 the Supreme Court 
found the NRA unconstitutional and 
many trade associations ceased to 
exist. 
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During World War II trade associ- 
ations again demonstrated their worth 
in time of crisis and are today recog- 
nized as having developed into an ex- 
tremely useful arm of business. 

The general objective of almost 

every trade association is to foster 
and promote the business in which 
its members are engaged. Herbert 
Hoover, when Secretary of Com- 
merce, stated: 
The purpose and aim of the trade as- 
sociation is to deal with all questions of 
general application in the branch of in- 
dustry or commerce which it serves, 
and so develop its field that the enter- 
prise in it may be conducted with the 
greatest efficiency and economy. 


It is doubtful if any sounder program 
for trade associations has ever been 
proposed. 


This brief picture of the develop- 
ment of trade associations and their 
purposes provides the background 
against which we shall discuss the 
opportunities for service to these 
groups by those colleges and univer- 
sities desirous of including them in 
their adult education activities. 


It goes without saying that the 
neglect which the colleges and uni- 
versities have demonstrated in their 
relations with trade associations is not 
solely their responsibility. Too many 
trade association executives, for one 
reason or another, have failed to enlist 
the support of university staffs in the 
search for solutions to their problems. 

We must also recognize, however, 
that in some of our institutions of 
higher learning there remains the feel- 
ing that it isn’t “academically respect- 
able” to tackle the practical problems 
facing our business and _ industrial 
leaders. 


To indict college professors as being 
unwilling to face the realistic business 
world of today would be grossly un- 
fair. There are many competent pro- 
fessors within our institutions of 
higher learning who are capable of 
making unique and lasting contribu- 
tions to our economic system. How 
to free them for their responsibilities 
is a problem which educators and 
business leaders must solve in an at- 
mosphere of mutual respect and 
understanding. 

For those university officials who 
are genuinely concerned with bring- 
ing their institutions into a continuing 
relationship with business and indus- 
try, we submit the following sugges- 
tions. It is to be emphasized that they 
are in no way prescriptive, but shou!d 
be considered only as fruitful areas of 
exploration. 


areas of cooperation 


The services rendered by trade or 
professional associations stem from 
the associations’ purposes. Rather than 
suggest all of the activities carried on 
in behalf of their membership, we 
shall enumerate only those which are 
common to the typical association 
program. These activities suggest the 
areas in which we believe adult educa- 
tion can make a substantial contribu- 
tion. 


statistical services 

Statistical services are an integral 
part of nearly every association’s ac- 
tivities. Without appropriate statistical 
studies to guide them, many business 
enterprises would be making judg- 
ments in the absence of reliable and 
accurate information. Statistics aid in 
the evaluation of internal manage- 
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ment, point up trends in production 
and sales, identify new products, re- 
veal production costs, wage rates, 
accident trends, and a host of other 
data, all of which contribute to the 
enlightenment of management. 


Industry’s annual investment in 
rivate research is more than three 
billion dollars a year. The persistent 
search for new products, new jobs, 


and new opportunities is a never- 


ending one. Our constantly rising 
standard of living is due in no small 
degree to the results of our tremen- 
dous research efforts. 


The trade association executive is 
faced with many problems as he tries 
to construct a sound framework with- 
in which research may be carried on. 
Some associations have their own lab- 
oratories; a large number, particularly 
of the smaller ones, carry on research 
in cooperation with educational insti- 
tutions, while others refer their proj- 
ects to private commercial labora- 
tories. 

Whatever direction research may 
take, it is imperative that the program 
be well-designed, properly imple- 
mented, and carefully evaluated. The 
opportunity for service to the trade 
association executive in this area is 
limitless. The alert adult educator will 
find an enthusiastic response for pro- 
grams in this important field of en- 
deavor. 


safety 
Nearly every association executive 
is concerned with the health and 
safety of his members’ employees. 
The positive results of programs in- 
stituted by many associations are 


’ dramatic and constitute positive proof 


that much can be done to reduce the 


tragic loss of life and property which 
annually takes place in this country. 


There is no “best” plan for handling 
this problem within business and in- 
dustry. Each association must develop 
its own blueprint. Here, too, is a 
challenge to the adult educator de- 
sirous of developing programs that 
can make a difference in the lives of 
his constituents. This kind of program 
is no fad or frill. An effort on the part 
of an adult educator in this direction 
could bring only satisfaction from 
having helped people to help them- 
selves. 


distribution 

The problem of distribution is one 
of the perennial headaches of manage- 
ment. The trade association executive 
is conscious of his responsibility to 
help his members in the field of adver- 
tising. Many of his constituents may 
not have sufficient financial resources 
to develop a top-flight program on 
their own. The result is that some 
trade associations retain an advertising 
agency for the purpose of helping 
all members with their advertising 
problems. A great many of these pro- 
grams have been very successful. 


Here is an unusual opportunity for 
the adult educator to be of service. 
Not only can he be a positive influ- 
ence on the association, but he may 
have a profound effect upon the 
quality of the advertising content. 
Some institutions have already con- 
tributed significantly in this area, A 
great deal more remains to be done. 


effective communication 
We hear a great deal about em- 
ployee communications, but not 
enough about the problem of making 
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them effective. Too many employees 
are confused about what the company 
is doing. They feel the company is 
unnecessarily complex and technical. 
They feel management is impersonal. 
They lack a sense of belonging to the 
group. Many of the things manage- 
ment does make little sense, and can- 
not be related to the workers’ own 
efforts and personal welfare. 

Every competent association execu- 
tive realizes the problems in com- 
munications. He feels it between him- 
self and his members, he knows the 
situation exists within the plants or 
organizations of his members. What 
to do about it? 

While there are no panaceas for this 
kind of problem, intelligent efforts to 
communicate effectively can be made. 
The adult educator has a great oppor- 
tunity for service here. Indeed, he has 
the responsibility to marshal his re- 
sources and make them available to 
those trade executives who would 
welcome his help. 


conclusion 


The above constitute only a few of 
the services trade associations offer 
their members. Government relations, 
civic relations, legal activities, national 
defense, product certification, and 
countless other activities, depending 
upon the group being served, require 
the constant efforts of the trade associ- 
ation executive and his staff. He would 
welcome an opportunity to discuss his 
problems with responsible adult edu- 
cators representing the Adult Educa- 
tion Association, the National Uni- 
versity Extension Association, the 
Association of University Evening 
Colleges, and other agencies interested 
in the problems of adults. 

Without question, the trade associa- 
tion executive would add force to the 
adult education movement. He won- 
ders why adult educators do not tend 
this garden which has for so long 
been neglected. 
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(Review Editor, Coolie Verner, Florida State University) 


ADULT READING AND THE AIMS OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 


The aims of American education are 
as varied as the population that wants 
to be educated. Yet central to the 
many aims stated at the White House 
Conference and by Hechinger’s Con- 
necticut Report is the idea that every 
person is to be enabled to develop his 
potentialities for living a good life, 
earning a living, understanding the 
world in which he lives, and partici- 
pating in the life around him. 

As one reads the Yearbook, he 
realizes that reading is required to 
meet all the aims of education. In the 
first chapter, Asheim’s clear and cau- 
tious review of what adults read in- 
dicates that the aims of American 
education are not, in general, being 
realized through reading; a very small 
segment of the adult population re- 
ports serious and continued reading. 
These aims seem to be more fully 
realized by persons with a high degree 
of education, by the younger age 
group (21-29), and by persons on the 
upper economic levels. Reading seems 
to contribute most to aims connected 
with vocation, whether in_ business, 
the academic world, or homemaking. 
When a piece of information can be 
found only in a book, when a reading 
will lead to a specific proficiency for 
which an immediate reward is forthcom- 


ing, when social or business success can 
be shown to be dependent upon what 
books make available, people will read.’ 


The general aims of education are 
related to the specific personal and 
social motives, and to the immediate 
and delayed rewards for which people 
read. In an enlightening, creative 
chapter on “Why Adults Read”, Wil- 
bur Schramm makes a multiple an- 
alysis of motivation. He shows how 
various kinds of motives may be ar- 
ranged on a continuum. The con- 
tinuum covers a range from compul- 
sive, ritualistic reading to reading for 
interpretation and for delayed reward. 
The same motives may also be ar- 
ranged on a continuum from reading 
for immediate practical purposes to 
reading to develop values, understand- 
ings, and appreciations. 

Insofar as the aims of American 
education involve action and immedi- 
ate rewards, reading is being used to 
attain them. But those aims that re- 
quire serious reading productive of a 
deeper understanding of the world 
and of human relations seem, on the 
whole, to’ be neglected in adult read- 
ing. One reason for this neglect is that 
reading requires effort: “reading is a 
highly developed skill; it is not the 
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mere passive acceptance of the efforts 
of others”. Many people do not 
possess this skill. In his chapter on 
“How Well Do Adults Read?”, Wil- 
liam S. Gray shows that while many 
people profess purposes parallel to the 
broad aims of American education, the 
large majority do not have the mature 
reading skills necessary to achieve 
these purposes. He _ estimates that 
almost half of our adult population 
still do not read as well as average 
ninth-grade pupils, and that a third 
of these cannot read above the fourth- 
grade level. Elementary, high school, 
and college graduates rank low on a 
scale of reading competence involving 
comprehension, evaluation, and ap- 
plication of the material read, and 
only half of the readers reputed to 
be superior attained the highest level 
in all three aspects of mature reading. 

Not all of the aims of American 
education are to be achieved by read- 
ing. Dale makes this point clear in his 
chapter on “Reading and Related 
Media’. In his discussion of the rela- 
tive values of reading materials, still 
pictures, motion pictures, radio, and 
television, he emphasized that: each 
medium has its special values; the 
modern mass media should supplement 
and reinforce reading, not supplant it, 
each of these media can be improved 
and more skillfully adapted to educa- 
tional purposes. Dale is of the opinion 
that “if serious ideas are presented 
captivatingly in films, radio, or tele- 
vision, they will make serious reading 
more attractive’’.* 

To achieve the aims of American 
education with respect to apprecia- 
tions, values, and deeper understand- 
ings, it is imperative that readable 
materials be made available to adults 


in all parts of the country and on 
all economic levels. According to Dale 
and Chall in their chapter on “De- 
veloping Readable Materials”, the 
more serious books and magazines are 
usually too difficult for the majority 
of adults. There is a great need for 
worthwhile material written for the 
millions of adults who are reading at 
about the sixth-grade level of dif- 
ficulty. Clear, well-organized writing 
related to the reader’s interest is essen- 
tial to any effective program of en- 
couraging reading for personal or 
social purposes. 

The Yearbook Committee devoted 
much space to the problem of making 
books available. Clift and Lacy in 
their chapter on “How Books Get to 
Adult Readers”, suggest practical im- 
provements in book distribution with 
a view to reaching the now-unserved 
audience. Grace T. Stevenson de- 
scribes many ways in which the public 
library can encourage the kind of 
reading that contributes to the aims 
American education, and Arthur T. 
Hamlin performs a similar service with 
respect to the college library. 

Making readable books available 
and encouraging their use, however, 
is not enough “to broaden the base of 
participation and increase the depth 
of learning”.® Adult education pro- 
grams are needed in which mature 
students, guided by experts, conduct 
their own education, using various 
media of communication and sharing 
their reading experiences. 


On all these espects of the problems 
the authors of the Yearbook, Adult 
Reading, have contributed creative 
reviews of previous investigations, re- 
ports of significant original research, 
and practical suggestions. At its best, 
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reading is inseparable from personal 
development and effective living. 
Mature reading stems from central 
social purposes. To contribute to these 
aims, competency is needed not only 
in comprehension of the author’s 


thought, but also in the critical ap- 
praisal and application of it. 
Rutu STRANG 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
New York, N.Y. 


"Nelson Henry (editor), Adult Reading, Part Il of the Fifty-Fifth Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1956. 


‘Ibid. Lester Asheim, “What Do Adults Read?”, p. 23. 


‘Ibid., p. 24 


‘Ibid. Vdgar Dale, “Reading and Related Media”, p. 109. 
‘Ibid. Cyril O. Houle, “The Use of Print in Adult Educational Agencies”, p. 186 


THE DOMAIN OF THE FAC- 
ULTY. By John S. Diekhoff. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1956, 
204 pp. $3.00. 

The subtitle of Mr. Diekhoff’s book 
reads In Our Expanding Colleges, and 
it is this expansion which is at the 
root of many of the problems the 
book analyzes. For those in, or inter- 
ested in, adult education at the col- 
legiate level, it has two special con- 
tributions to make: it is the only book 
on college faculty problems which 
devotes as much consideration to 
evening teaching as to day teaching; 
and it makes a witty and sharply- 
reasoned case against some of the most 
cherished and widely-held articles of 
faith in adult education. 

The first half of the book examines 
separately a number of important gen- 
eral issues in college teaching. What 
concept of teaching should we adopt? 
asks the author first. He deplores two 
major emphases, a recent trend to- 
ward more personal relations between 
teacher and student, and an older idea 
that we must find “great” teachers. 
He points out that, though it may now 


be a commonplace that teachers teach 
students, not subjects, it does not 
follow that students study teachers, 
not subjects and goes on to make a 
spirited case for I. A. Richards’ ad- 
vice on the relations of the teacher to 
the pupil: “Don’t have a relation. 
Don’t have one; don’t.” As for the 
search for greatness, Mr. Diekhoff 
sensibly suggests that we can reason- 
ably demand competence, and that we 
must have i telligence, character, and 
good will; this is enough. 


Other early chapters deal with 
teaching as a cooperative enterprise, 
stressing the particular value to the 
college of collaboration on curriculum 
planning; consider in detail various 
proposals for improving faculty com- 
petence and employment conditions, 
describe a possible internship program 
for young teachers; and ruefully ex- 
amine the question, “What does teach- 
ing matter?” 

The second section, “Teaching in 
the Evening,” turns to the special 
problems of the evening faculty. It 
begins with a thoughtful‘ assessment 
of the obstacles to the development 
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of competence among this group, and 
the greater need for such improve- 
ment because of the difference be- 
tween undergraduate and adult stu- 
dents. The author offers some practical 
suggestions for activities designed to 
improve the general situation, but 
notes the importance of the enroll- 
ment economy when he says, “Of 
course none of this is possible until 
universities decide that what is worth 
their doing is worth doing well. As 
long as the evening college is tolerated 
by the university as a necessary public 
relations activity or valued as a source 
of quick and ready profits, the evening 
college program will probably be a 
tired repetition of the day program 
or a casual, hit-or-miss, opportunistic 
collection of courses based on some- 
one’s hunches about demands but con- 
trolled in content and inappropriate- 
ness by day college faculties with no 
concept of adult education.” 


The book goes on to develop two 
special pleas to the adult ‘ educator. 
One of these argues that “lifelong 
learning” does not necessarily mean 
“lifelong schooling,” and the expecta- 
tions of the adult college that adults 
go on year after year attending classes 
reduces the adult to a child still de- 
pendent on authority. Diekhoff be- 
lieves that “an uneducated man, how- 
ever much he knows, whatever his 
schooling, is a man who no longer 
learns, and an educated man is one 
who is always learning,” but goes 
along with Shakespeare in believing 
that there are sermons in stones, books 
in the running brooks, and life experi- 
ence in general to be learned from by 
oneself. Accordingly, “an agency of 
adult education is under special obli- 
gation to free its questioning students 


from such dependence on authority, 
even though it be the authority of the 
Alma Mater.” His suggested answer is 
“intermittent education.” As the life 
situations of adults change, as they 
develop new social roles and modify 
old ones, they may require the special 
help of the classroom in developing 
needed competences; let them, at those 
times, turn to the evening college. 
And, adds Diekhoff, if this is to be 
the central purpose of the evening 
college, it should do its educational 
part of meeting these developmental 
needs, and leave recreation, therapy, 
and social action to agencies better 
equipped to provide them. 


His second plea is for “time off for 
good behavior” for adult students. If 
life experience is educative, he argues, 
then it must provide some of the same 
knowledge and competence that the 
college seeks to teach to youngsters, 
and it is unfair to require adults to 
put in class time on subjects which 
they have already learned. In_ its 
original form as a published article 
this chapter stimulated the develop- 
ment of the Brooklyn College experi- 
ment of giving adults credits for sub- 
ject areas in which they can demon- 
strate Competence. 

Mr. Diekhoff, as this account in- 
dicates, is a man of opinions, and some 
of them have a sting. With many of 
them this reviewer violently disagrees, 
but he has seldom found them so 
wittily and persuasively put, for Diek- 
hoff somehow succeeds in stimulating 
one, not to violent rebuttal, but to 
thought. It is refreshing, too, after the 
arid wastes of most educational writ- 
ing, to be able to read with enjoyment 
as well as profit. One might hope that 
those of us in education who write 
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could, without following Mr. Diek- 
hoff’s path as a professor of literature 
.and a top Milton scholar, approach his 
standard. This is an additional reason 
for reversing Mr. Lincoln’s famous re- 
view to suggest that “if this is the 
sort of book you don’t like, you will 
like this book.” 


Harry L. 
Assistant Director 
Center for the Study of 
Liberal Education for 
Adults, Chicago, Ill. 

IN LEADER- 


ROLE PLAYING 


SHIP TRAINING AND GROUP 
PROBLEM SOLVING. By Alan F. 
Klein. New York: Association Press, 
1956. 176 pp- $3.50. 

This is a book which is above aver- 
age in readability. It is neatly and 
concisely divided as follows: Using 


Role Playing in Your Meeting, Help- 
ing the Group to Role-Play, Preparing 
for Role Playing, The Setting and 
Action of the Role Play, Involving 
the Audience, The Leader of Role 
Playing, How Role Playing May be 
Used, The Values and Dangers of 
Role Playing. 

Many of us have grasped the newer 
teaching techniques with great en- 
thusiasm. In case we tend to confuse 
psychodrama, sociodrama, or what- 
have-you with role playing, the fol- 
lowing definition is given: “Role play- 
ing takes place when a group watches 
other members enact roles in a skit for 
the purpose of analyzing some real 
life situation in which it is interested. 
The performance is followed by a 
discussion.” Again as a reminder that 
we might well watch ourselves in the 
use of this newer technique: It is not 
a gimmick, but a sensitive method of 


teaching—it draws a group from an 
intellectual exercise to an emotional 
experience. Suggested procedure for 
structuring and some uses for role 
playing are given, as well as essential 
steps to follow for the satisfactory 
outcome of the project. 

The author tells us that though 
people may not know what they need, 
they do know what bothers them. He 
suggests that this be our starting point 
in choosing the topics for role playing. 
The following is an example of the 
satisfying statements found in this 
book: “You need not worry about 
whether people will try to get at facts. 
Unless you have a trained and able 
group, it will disregard facts in almost 
all cases and plow on to premature 
conclusions. If this does not happen, 
either your group did not need this 
lesson or by it they will have learned 
that facts are essential.” 

Some helpful hints in casting for 
role playing are given, and sugges- 
tions for the important warm-up 
period are made. Though the essential 
steps for role playing are given in the 
first chapter, certain variations are in- 
dicated to help meet different needs 
of a group. These variation allow the 
group or leader unlimited opportuni- 
ties for imaginative procedures in role 
playing: Roles may be reversed, or 
members of the audience may come to 
the front to tell how they would 
react. These are but two of the prac- 
tical suggestions given. 

One chapter is devoted specifically 
to the role of the leader. The question, 
“Just what does the leader do?” is 
answered. This warning is given: 
“Techniques, a bag of tricks, and the 
personality most likely to succeed do 
not succeed necessarily in the sphere 
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of helping organizations to work more 
effectively.” To mention a few keys 
to success in this area, there must be 
sincerity, respect for people, and the 
establishment in the hearts of the 
group members of a real desire to im- 
prove their methods. Above all, the 
leader does not solve problems, but 
helps the members of the group in 
problem solving. 

Though there may be some over- 
lapping in the book, it is justified, for 
clarity of meaning results. Through- 
out the book specific examples are 
given of the ideas suggested. This 
gives the reader the feeling that he is 
actually sitting on the side lines— 
watching, hearing, and experiencing 
role playing. The book ranks first in 
substituting for the opportunity to 
work directly with Mr. Klein. 


Fiorence FE. WAGNER 
State Department of Education 
Tallahassee, Florida 


THE PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
The 55th Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, 
Part I. By Yearbook Committee. B. 
Lamar Johnson (Chairman), Lawrence 
L. Bethel, W. A. Brownell, Norman 
Burns, and James W. Reynolds. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 
1956. 347 pp. $4.00. 

As one travels from Mayville Col- 
lege to Tech Institute in Metropolis 
and then on through Suburban Junior 
College to Seaside City College he 
obtains a “cineramic” picture of the 
public post-high school institution 
which is called the junior college. The 
picture presented is varied and in the 
panorama one may not only see him- 
self but he may also see what he 
would like to be. 


Adult educators sensitive to local 
needs and concerned with use of local 
resources will find Volume I of the 
new Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education interest- 
ing and valuable reading. 

The Yearbook Committee reached 
out into the field of persons experi- 
enced with junior college development 
and brought enough of them to- 
gether under one cover to do an ex- 
cellent job of explaining, defining, and 
reporting on the public junior college. 
Chaired by B. Lamar Johnson, the 
Yearbook Committee has presented a 
volume which has continuity, readabil- 
ility, and interest—one which should 
take its place beside the other books 
which have helped people to under- 
stand the implications and the pos- 
sibilities of this level of the American 
public school system. 

The chapters written for this Year- 
book by various authors present the 
major research which has been done 
in the areas related to junior college 
development. This research will an- 
swer many questions about student 
success, program development, and 
administrative problems. Adult educa- 
tors will find Reynolds’ chapter on 
“Community Services” Fields’ 
chapter on “Programs” interesting and 
valuable material. 

While the book as a whole does not 
push the developing concepts of the 
community college much beyond their 
present status, Johnson’s final chapter 
on “A Look to the Future” sum- 
marizes effectively the opinions of a 
group of 49 educators and leaders of 
American thought regarding the de- 
velopments expected in the next 25 
years. It will be interesting to review 
these in 1980. 
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A final section on references rounds 
out the volume and gives the reader 
a “place to go from here”. As many 
states begin to consider the develop- 
ment of state planning for higher edu- 
cation, this Yearbook will prove a 
valuable asset in defining the role of 
the junior or community colleges, 
especially valuable to lay citizens and 
to educators unfamiliar with develop- 
ments in this field. 


James L. WarrenBARGER 
Director, Community 
College Council ° 
Tallahassee, Florida 


DANISH REBEL: The life of N. F. 
S. Grundtvig. By Johannes Knudsen. 
Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1955. 
242 pp. $3.50. 

Adult educators who are interested 
in residential adult education will wel- 
come this book. It portrays the life 
and thought of a man whose influence 
gave rise to the Danish folk schools 
more than a century ago. 

The name of Bishop N. F. S. 
Grundtvig is well known in the 
United States today, primarily because 
field of 
adult education. Dr. Knudsen includes 
in Danish Rebel an excellent chapter 
on Grundtvig’s philosophy of educa- 
tion, but he performs an equally valu- 
able service by placing the Bishop's 
philosophy in its proper perspective. 
As Knudsen states: “Grundtvig’s edu- 
cational often presented 


of his contribution to the 


ideas are 
apart from his religious ideas and con- 
ception of man, also essentially re- 
ligious. This leaves a one-sided or dis- 
torted picture of his genius, for his 
educational 
thinking in the other two fields and 
“cannot be understood without them.” 


views grew out of his 


The author is an educator and theol- 
ogian, eminently qualified to write 
this biography of Grundtvig. Edu- 
cated in both Denmark and the United 
States, he has served as president of 
Grand View College, Des Moines, 
lowa, and is now on the teaching staff 
of Chicago Lutheran Seminary in 
Maywood, Illinois. He has an intimate, 
first-hand acquaintance with the 
Grundtvigian movement and the folk 
schools of Denmark and devoted a 
year to intensive research in Copen- 
hagen before writing this volume. It 
is well worth reading. 


Orro G. Horpere 

University Extension Division 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln 


A MANUAL OF INTERGROUP 
RELATIONS. By John P. Dean and 
Alex Rosen. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1955. 192 pp. $3.75. 


SMALL GROUPS: Studies in Social 
Inter-Action. Edited by A. Paul Hare, 
Edgar F. Borgatta, and Robert F. 
Bales. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1955. 665 pp. $6.50. 


GROUP DYNAMICS: Research and 
Theory. Edited by Dorwin Cart- 
wright and Alvin Zander. New York: 
Row, Peterson and Co., 1953. 642 pp. 
$6.00. 


GUIDANCE IN GROUPS: A Re- 
source Book for Teachers, Counselors, 
and Administrators. By Margaret F. 
Bennett. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1955. 411 pp. $5.50. 


The problem of intergroup rela- 
tions, at home and the world over, has 


confronted the adult educator for 
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some years. The ostensible amalgam of 
social groups in the United States fol- 
lowing World War II was in no way 
tenacious. The tenets of leadership in 
this area of human relations have not 
been well established. Even though 
apprehension has been evident, skills 
of operative action have been little 
known or only moderately understood 
by most people. Dean and Rosen have 
aimed directly at the practitioners 
who are currently struggling with 
intergroup relations in their communi- 
ties. Their suggestions for ameliora- 
tion of intergroup problems are sup- 
ported by research. Several effective 
patterns of community organization 
are discussed. 

The books in this review, in addi- 
tion to the helpful information on 
intergroup relations, are concerned 
with group work and research on 
small groups. Hare et al. propound 
that “the study of social interaction 
and its related causes and effects in 


small groups is a microscopic method 
in more senses, perhaps, than has com- 


monly been recognized.” Approxi- 
mately 50 different authors, scientists, 
sociologists, psychologists, research 
workers and others contributed to it. 
Farly research and theory, as well as 
leadership and current theory, are 
considered rather comprehensively. 
Cattell (in Hare et al.) asserts, “Now 
that social psychology has recognized 
its major concern to be the psychol- 
ogy of groups in relation to one an- 
other and to individuals, the time is 
ripe to discuss research methods and 
concepts for arriving at the descrip- 
tion of group behavior.” Adult edu- 
cators in general, research workers, 
and college professors will find this 
publication of great value. Appended 


to the volume is an indispensible bibli- 
ography of 584 titles dealing specifi- 
cally with small groups. As a further 
aid, a topical index to the bibliography 
is included. 

Cartwright and Zander say, “The 
health of democratic society is de- 
pendent upon the effectiveness of its 
component groups, and that the scien- 
tific method can be employed in the 
task of improving group life.” The 
book deals with five different areas of 
current research. Approaches, 
siveness, pressures and standards, goals 
and locomotion, structural properties 
and leadership, as they apply to groups 
are presented, each with introductory 
statements. Elihu Katz asserts, “The 
great problem, of course, is the prob- 
lem of generalizing from the findings 
of experimental small-group research,” 
Even though the reports are psycho- 
logically oriented, group interaction 
is characterized throughout from a 
sociological point of view. Since the 
book affords the reader an oppor- 
tunity of association with the work 
of over 40 research people in the psy- 
chological and sociological areas of 
adult education, it is a useful addition 
to one’s professional library. 


cohe- 


Bennett states, “Available pertinent 
research and descriptions of practices 
have been drawn upon not only from 
the educational field, but also from 
the fields of sociology, psychology, 
and psychiatry.” The need for guid- 
ance in the later years of life is being 
widely recognized because of in- 
creased life expectancy and the grow- 
ing percentage of older people in the 
population. Bennett asserts that “Pro- 
grams of service to this older age 
group are lagging far behind the cur- 
rent awareness of needs.” Although 


; 
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this book considers guidance and 
counseling from the kindergarten age 
on, it should be a very useful tool for 
adult educators. Appended to Bennett 
is a bibliography of visual aids includ- 
ing nearly 240 films and filmstrips, 
most of which are suitable for use in 
group guidance with adults. The films 
and filmstrips cover such areas as vo- 
cational and educational planning, per- 
sonality, and interpersonal relation- 
ships. 

More and more the adult educator 
realizes the importance of knowing 
what makes groups tick. Opportunities 
for acquiring this essential knowledge 
before. The 
represent a 


are than ever 


works 


greater 
herein discussed 
portion of available materials. 

Jack W. Parryson 

Director of Adult Education 


Baldwin, L. 1., N. Y. 


miscellaneous 


Fordham (8) adds a new dimension 
to the concept of community by add- 
ing the international to the traditional 
local, state, and national levels of gov- 
In this learned series of es- 
raises. the 
traditional 


ernment. 
says he question as to 


whether our thinking 1s 


The 


interdependent character of modern 


adequate for the present age. 


society makes our traditional thinking 
offers 
concrete advice on how to achieve a 


seem obsolete and Fordham 
larger but still workable concept of 
community. 

. Benney, Gray, and Pear (2) have 
made a significant ‘study of political 
organization and electoral behavior in 
a small English community. 


ume offers an excellent opportunity 


The vol- 


to compare citizenship practices in the 


two leading democratic nations. 

The Ohio PTA Manual (9) is a 
useful and constructive guide for lead- 
ers of parent groups and it is suffi- 
ciently general to be applicable any- 
where. 

Rogers (16) has prepared a simple 
“how-to-do-it” manual which con- 
tains a wealth of useful material that 
need not be confined to world affairs 
programs. It would be particularly 
good for women’s clubs and similar 
groups who want help on the general 
problem of program planning. 

Stockton (18) has added another 
segment to the slowly growing his- 
torical literature on adult education. 
His study of University Extension in 
Kansas is a notable addition to the list 
of historical studies published by the 
Extension Division of the University 
of Kansas. It would be helpful if 
other Extension Divisions would con- 
series on their own 
development. the 
other side of the world comes a series 


tribute a similar 
historical From 
of papers on adult education (17) that 
enable us to understand with clarity 
the kinds of educational activities for 


adults sponsored by the University of 


Sydney. The similarity with our own 
University 


greater than any differences that one 


Extension programs 1s 
might presume because of geographic 
or cultural distance. 

With 


schools 


Pitkin’s study of residential 
(15) The Center for the 
Study of Liberal Education for Adults 
The 
residential school idea is not new to 
the American but. it not 
shown the phenomenal development 
that characterizes that movement in 
England. Pitkin illustrates the growth 
of the idea here and the role of the 


continues its very notable series. 


scene has 


— 
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Center in promoting it. As another 
activity of the Center, the Conference 
Report (7) illustrates the growth of 
university evening colleges and the 
problems that are being encountered 
by deans and directors. The conferees 
have consistently viewed their own 
activities in terms of the total adult 
education scheme in America and this 
lends encouragement and strength to 
the development of the field. C. V. 

1. Announcement of Program of 
Study and Training Grants in Liberal 
Adult Education — 1957-1958. New 
York: Leadership Training Awards, 
The Fund for Adult Education. 2 pp. 

2. Benney, Mark, Gray, A. P.,; 
Pear, R. H. How People Vote—A 
Study of Electoral Behavior in Green- 
wich. New York: Grove Press, Inc. 
202 pp. (25s) 

3. Brameld, Theodore. Philosophies 
of Education in Cultural Perspective. 
New York: The Dryden Press, Inc., 
1955. 396 pp. $4.50. 

4. Brameld, Theodore. Toward a 
Reconstructed Philosophy of Educa- 
tion. New York: The Dryden Press, 
Inc., 1956. 398 pp. $4.50. 

5. Byrd, Oliver Family Life 
Sourcebook. Stanford: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1956, 337 pp. $7.50. 

6. Committee on College Reading, 
The. Good Reading. New York: The 
New American Library, 1956. 265 pp. 
$.50. 

7. Conference Report: The Con- 
cerns of the Dean in University Adult 
Education. Chicago: The Fourth 


Leadership Conference for University 
Adult Educators. 1956. 90 pp. Free. 

8. Fordham, Jefferson B. A Larger 
Concept of Community. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1956. 
110 pp. $3.00. 


9. Handbook for Parent Education 
Leaders. Columbus: Bureau of Special 
and Adult Education, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, 1956. 29 pp. Free. 

10. International Yearbook of Edu- 
cation—Volume XVII, 1955. Geneva: 
International Bureau of Education, 
1955. 449 pp. $3.50. 

11. Kidd, J. R. Adult Education in 
the Canadian University. Toronto: 
Canadian Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, 1956. 130 pp. $2.50. 

12. Manpower and Education. 
Washington, D. C.: Educational Poli- 
cies Commission, National Education 
Association, 1956. 127 pp. $1.25. 

13. Nelson, Lowry. Rural Sociol- 
ogy. New York: American Book 
Company, 1955. 532 pp. Second Fdi- 
tion. 

14. Phinney, Eleanor. Library 
Adult Education in Action. Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1956. 
177 pp. $4.00. 

15. Pitkin, Royce S. The Residen- 
tial School in American Adult Educa- 
tion. Chicago: Center for the Study 
of Liberal Education for Adults, 1956. 
38 pp. Single copy free. 

16. Rogers, William C. Community 
Education in World Affairs. Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1956. 86 pp. $1.25. (5 or more copies 

17. Some Papers in Adult Educa- 
tion. Sidney: Department of Tutorial 
Classes, University of Sidney, 1956. 
110 pp. 

18. Stockton, Frank T. The Pio- 
neer Years of University Extension at 
the University of Kansas. Lawrence: 
University Extension Research Publi- 
cation, University of Kansas, 1956. 
39 pp. 
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Over 100,000 pamphlets sold. 


Nine stimulating, 48-page aids SINGLE COPY 


for your discussions, meetings, AND QUANTITY PRICES 


eye Single copy 
group action, and club activities. Single or mined titles: 


Two pamphlets 

#1—How to Lead Discussions ae 
#2—Planning Better Programs 100-499 copies______- 30c each 
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#4—Understanding How Groups Work 
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For Learning 


SPECIAL TO AEA 
MEMBERS: 


Single copies 50c. Any three 
#7—Supervision and Consultation pamphlets for $1. 


#8—Training Group Leaders 
#9-~Conducting Workshops and Institutes order from 
#10—Working With Volunteers ADULT EDUCATION 
#11—Conferences That Work ASSOCIATION 


743 North Wabash Avenue 
#12—Getting and Keeping Members Chicago 11, Illinois 


FROM PORTLAND TO PORTLAND... 


Wherever you want to get in touch with your fellow adult 
educators, you'll find their names and addresses listed in the AEA’s 
new 1955-56 Membership Directory. 


More than 13,000 members in over 50 nations throughout the 
world are listed in this handy 200-page reference guide. 


Your copy 1s carefully packaged and ready for immediate 
shipment. Send for it today! 


List Price: $5.00 «+» SPECIAL PRICE TO AEA MEMBERS: 
Publications Sales Dept 
ublications saies ept. 
Adult Education Assn. of US.A. $200 
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EDITORIAL NOTES, cont. 


we are currently using in the screening 
of manuscripts. Since a large majority 
of our present and future contributors 
are among our readership, these criteria 
may help our authors to be to a large 
extent their own editors, thus improving 
the quality of our professional literature 
at the source. 

Here are the questions we ask about 
your manuscripts: 

Is the subject appropriate for ApuLt 
EDUCATION? 

Is the subject well and logically de- 
veloped? 
author make sufficient use 
knowledge 


Does the 


of current and informed 


opinion about his subject? 


Are the author’s statements sufficiently 


documented? 
Is the style reasonably clear? 


Is_ the manuscript free from un- 


necessary technical terms? 


Does the follow 


usage in paragraphing, sentence struc- 


manuscript good 
ture, grammar, punctuation, and spell- 
ing? 

In view of our readers’ diversity of 
institutional setting, subject matter in- 
terest, and adult educational role, how 
rate the extent of reader 


would you 


interest in this manuscript? 


What is your over-all rating of this 


manuscript as a contribution to adult 


education literature? 


oe 


should become a 


PROFESSIONAL member 


* YOU RECEIVE 
ADULT LEADERSHIP 
(monthly except July 
and August) to help you 
plan programs, lead dis- 
cussions, develop leader- 
ship. 

ADULT EDUCA- 
TION, the professional 
quarterly, to keep abreast 
of activities of other 
adult educators in the 
field, and new trends and 
developments. 

AFA MEMBERSHIP 
DIRECTORY or sup- 
plement. 


of the AEA 


* YOU SHARE 

In increased public un- 
derstanding and prestige 
for your profession 
through the public rela- 
tions 
AFA. 
Consultative, information 
services 
national, 


program of the 


and referral 
available to 
state and local adult edu- 
cation agencies. 

The task of upgrading 
the practice, standards 
and income of all 
fessional adult educators. 


pro- 


* YOU PARTICIPATE 
In promoting local, state 
and federal legislation to 
increase the extent and 
support of adult educa- 
tion. 


In the annual conference 
of the AEA, at reduced 
registration fees, and in 
formulation of policy 
through election of AEA 
delegates and officers. 
In the growth of the 
adult education move- 
ment and profession both 
in the United States and 
internationally. 


A fresh, new, original 
AEA publication 
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ADULT EDUCATION 
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“THE FACT-FINDING 
CONFERENCE” 


By Warren H. Schmidt and Richard Beckhard 


Head, Department of Conferences Executive Director, 
and Special Activities, University of Conference Counselors 
California (Los Angeles) New York City 


Action without information can be disastrous. The fact-finding confer- 
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organizations. Its aim is to ferret out the facts — what is the problem? 
what are the needs? what is possible? who can do it? — before planning 


new projects or instituting bold changes. 28 pages paper bound. 
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per copy 
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